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OES anyone read the Journal of John Evelyn nowadays? Have the seventeenth- 
century records of the life and travels of this Englishman of cultured taste many 
points of interest for the student of to-day? In doubt as to whether the answer 

should be in the aftirmative or the negative, a publisher’s circular recently attracted my 
notice, informing me that a new edition of Evelyn’s Life was in the press, edited by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, the modern essayist of the times of the Stuarts and Queen Anne. This would appear 
to settle the question; for it is thus evident that, like the immortal Pepys, Evelyn has still 
a circle of readers who are ready to be interested in his experiences and to be charmed with 
his notes of foreign travel. 

But what, you may ask, has Evelyn and his Diary to do with the subject of my Paper ? 
To this question let me reply that John Evelyn, the arbiter clegantiarum of his day, like 
many other young men of family completed his education by making the grand tour, and 
travelled for some time in Italy, spending several months in Rome and the neighbourhood. 
Of gentle birth, courtly presence, and refined taste, he was made welcome to the villas and 
palaces of the nobility. The galleries of pictures, the collections of antiques, and the villa 


vardens, with their terraces, statuary, and fountains, pleased him greatly, and his impressions 
are recorded at length in his Journal. 


In May 1645 Evelyn visited Frascati, and a short quotation from his Diary for that month 
will serve as a suitable introduction to the descriptions of the villas of the Italian nobility which 
follow. He relates :—‘* We tooke coach, and went fifteen miles out of the Cittie to Frascati, 
formerly Tusculanum, a villa of Cardinal Aldobrandini, built for a country house, but sur- 
passing, in my opinion, the most delicious places 1 ever beheld for its situation, elegance, 
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plentiful water, groves, ascents, and prospects. Just behind the palace (which is of excellent 
architecture), in the centre of the inclosure, rises an high hill or mountaine, all overclad with 
tall wood, and so formed by nature as if it had been cut out by art, from the sumit whereof 
falls a cascade, seeming rather a great river than a streame, precipitating into a large theatre 
of water, representing an exact and perfect rainebow when the sun shines out.” To this villa 
of Cardinal Aldobrandini, then at the zenith of its beauty, designed for the prelate of that 
name by Giacomo della Porta in 1598, we shall afterwards return when the villas and gardens 
of Frascati again engage our attention. 

The country residences of the Roman aristocracy of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries --maisons de plaisance, as they are called by the French architects Percier and 
Fontaine, to whom we are indebted for a sumptuous monograph on the subject—may be said 
to have as their prototypes the ancient villas of the times of the Cwsars, with which they 
exhibit several similarities. 

The villa of Pliny the Younger, a contemporary of the emperor Hadrian, is often quoted 
in this connection ; but for our purpose, by way of change, we will refer to the description by 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, in his /fabitutions of Man in All Ages, of a villa supposed to have been 
built by a certain Mummius. It was situated near Lanuviwn, now known as Civita Lavinia, 
an ancient town situated on a western spur of the Alban Mountains, about ten or twelve miles 
to the south of Frascati. 

The “ villa” of Mummius comprised a large estate approached from the Appian Way. 
The low-lying portion on the fringe of the Campagna consisted of open fields cultivated by 
coloni, vineyards occupying the lower slopes of the hillside, and the house itself was backed 
by woods which clothed the acclivity in the rear. A watercourse was then, as in later Renais- 
sance times, considered an essential adjunct of a property of any importance, and the Lanuvius, 
a stream which rises in the hills to the north, flowed through the estate on its way to the sea. 
The house—or Casino, as it is there called —was sheltered by means of rising ground from 
the cold north winds and from the westerly gales which blow from the sea. From the Appian 
Way the road or drive branched off, first skirting the gardens, and then approached the 
principal entrance gateway. On the further side of the stream was an extent of woodland, 
vines were planted on the south, orchards and kitchen gardens were in convenient proximity 
to the house, and the more private pleasure grounds were located on the northern slopes. 
Isolated from the house and approached by a covered gallery or promenade, a detached 
building, a summer-house or retreat, was provided for the proprietor when he desired 
freedom and privacy. At the back of the gallery was an annexe reserved for the use of the 
slaves engaged upon household duties, whilst the labourers on the estate were accommodated 
in a building close to the entrance gate. A shed for the oil and wine presses completed the 
equipment of the estate. 

If we examine the plan of the house in detail,“ we note at the outset its compact and 
symmetrical arrangement and the opportunity given for architectural effect. A large cortile, 
or inner court, open to the sky, with covered colonnades around which the principal rooms 
of the house are grouped, forms the keynote of the plan. It is approached in the first 
instance, through a vestibule, long and barrel-vaulted, with semicircular ends. An inner 
smaller vestibule, tlanked on either side by the porter’s rooms and a waiting-room, conducts 
to a hall, or atrium, adorned with columns, with an impluvium in the centre, which 
in its turn opens upon the large internal court. The central feature of the cortile is a 
fountain, surmounted by a bronze statue, and at one end is a semicircular white marble seat 


See Viollet-le-Duc s Habitations of Man in All Ages, fig. 69. 
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on a raised platform facing the south, called an eredra, where persons may rest and bask in 
the sunshine. 

Crossing the court and passing through an inner vestibule, the large triclinium, or 
dining-room, is reached, which provides accommodation for a large company of guests. The 
principal apartment of the house, it is treated in a decorative manner. The angles are 
canted, enclosing niches in which sculptured nymphs pour water into porphyry basins. 
Large arcaded openings on three sides of the apartment give beautiful prospects of the 
surrounding country. They are divided by marble columns supporting entablatures, with 
pilasters above, which run up to the arched softits. Grilles of delicate metal-work in bronze 
fill in the upper lights. The ceiling, which is of wood delicately painted in subdued shades 
of colour, is arranged in coffered compartments, and is supported by eight large wood brackets, 
elaborately carved, which spring from the angles of the octagon. Marble mosaic of pleasing 
colour and design is the material used for the floor, and completes the decorative scheme. 

A pantry separates the large triclinium from a smaller one devoted to family use, 
and the corresponding position on the north-east is appropriated by a library with a vaulted 
roof. <A circular room with a domed ceiling, lighted from a circular opening in the roof, 
provides a delightful refuge during the heat of the day. 

In ancient times bathrooms were an indispensable adjunct to a villa of any importance. 
Here they comprise a frigidarium, containing a large basin of cold water, two small rooms for 
hot vapour, and a further room fitted up with a tepid bath. The kitchens and some bedrooms 
complete the accommodation provided on the ground floor, and additional bedrooms are to 
be found in an upper story which is raised over the whole of the north-west wing. 

Externally, the elevations of the house are treated very simply. The entrance front is 
essentially plain in character. That to the rear, with the ¢ric/inium wing forming a centre, 
is of rather more importance ; but the decorative features are largely reserved for the interior 
of the house. In these characteristics the villa or palace of the Renaissance has much in 
common with those of the ancients, showing the force of tradition and the continuity of 
racial customs. 

Before passing on brief mention must be made of the owner’s summer retreat, which 
has already been incidentally referred to. It comprises a small dining-room, a miniature 
library, a room facing the south, and two or three bedrooms. The view it commands is 
one of great beauty. The long stretches of the Pontine marshes are unfolded below like 
the sea, green in spring and amethystine in autumn, whilst the real ocean itself glitters like 
silver in the distance. 

From the days when Mummius enjoyed his country life at Lanuvium, after retiring from 
his arduous military duties under Augustus Cesar, to those of the Renaissance an interval of 
fifteen hundred years has to be bridged. The prospect he delighted in and the sunny land- 
scape are doubtless much the same as of yore; but the house and its contiguous dwellings 
have disappeared. 

At no great distance, on the hilly slopes below Tusculum, stood the villa and gardens 
where Lucullus entertained his guests with such lavish hospitality. Taking its place is now 
to be seen the Villa Torlonia, its stately groves, sparkling fountains, and terraces wreathed in 
roses, recalling the ancient glories of bygone times. 

Crossing the plain from the Alban Hills to the Sabine Mountains, the villa of Hadrian 
has left traces only whereby to indicate its former magnificence. Its gardens are still a 
delight to the eye, but most of its sculptures and artistic remains have gone to enrich the 
galleries of the Capitol and the Vatican. In Papal times it has been succeeded by the Villa 
d’ Este, which occupies a commanding site farther up the vine-clad hill, on the outskirts of 
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Tivoli. Beautiful in its old age, it in its turn is no longer occupied, and is now falling into a 
condition of picturesque decay. 

If we again cross the Campagna and wend our way to imperial Rome, the city on its 
seven hills, we find that ruin has overtaken the palace of the Csars on the Palatine. The 
later palaces of the Renaissance, however, still remain in much of their former condition 
to bear witness to the wealth and luxury of patrician families bearing famous names, ennobled 
and enriched by successive occupants of the Papal Chair. 

Leaving classical times behind and devoting ourselves henceforth to the country house 
and its garden of the Renaissance, it may be well, before describing any villa in particular, to 
take note of the general characteristics that pertain to Italian villas as a class. More often 
than not they are built on a hillside. This afforded the architect an opportunity to place his 
house in a fine position for effect, and for so arranging his terraces, avenues, and balustraded 
flights of steps as to enhance its attractions, just as a jewel often owes much of its beauty to 
its artistic setting. The garden setting, in truth, is sometimes so elaborate in its devising 
that it outvies in importance the villa itself. He realised at length that, in the disposition of 
the house with its grounds, nature and art could be happily blended. He knew how to profit 
by the nature of the site and to make the most of it, not by treating the garden as a landscape, 
but on the contrary, by making the site, the landscape, into a garden. As Percier and 
Fontaine justly remark, “it is art which has adorned nature, and not art which has wished 
to create it.” 

In the architect’s opinion, the gardens adjoining the house required laying out in a 
formal manner, in sympathy with the architectural lines of the structure. By an artistically 
managed progression they, in their turn, as they withdrew from the villa lost something of 
their conventional character as they linked themselves with the outlying orchards and kitchen 
gardens, or by means of alleys shaded from the sun and sheltered from the wind led the 
way to a grotto, garden house, or artificial cascade. 

The transition from the semi-artificial to the natural, from the garden to the surrounding 
countryside, was the next step in the progressive scheme. ‘To effect this, avenues bordered 
with ilex or cypress provided vistas commanding, it may be, extensive prospects of the 
Campagna below, or otherwise some pleasing feature of interest, be it wooded hill, ruined 
temple, or the distant sea. 

The old [talian gardens were planned for outdoor life. They were the scene of family 
gatherings, of garden parties, and of oecasional f’tes-champctres. Quoting from an American 
authoress, to provide for these requirements ‘the grounds were as carefully and conveniently 
planned as the house (with broad paths in which two or more could walk abreast}, leading 
from one division to another, with shade easily accessible from the house, as well as a sunny 
sheltered walk for winter, and with effective transitions from the dusk of wooded to open 
flowery spaces, or the level sward of the bowling green.” “It should be remembered that the 
terraces and formal gardens adjoined the house, that the ilex and laurel walks beyond were 
clipped into shape to effect a transition between the straight lines of masonry and the 
untrimmed growth of the woodland to which they led, and that each step away from archi- 
tecture was a nearer approach to nature.” 

Strange as it may appear to us, the cult of flowers and the brilliant effects of colour to be 
obtained thereby did not form an important feature in the Italian gardener’s decorative 
scheme. Accounting for this we are told that in the sunny south the time of flowers is soon 
over, and that when spring, with its annual festival of blossom gives place to summer, the 
ground rapidly becomes parched and the flowers wither away. This statement is but partially 
true, and if true was capable of a remedy, the fact remaining that the garden architect 
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relied for his effects on other means than those afforded by the massing of vivid colour or 
carpet-like flower beds. 

Taking their place, a parterre is often introduced. This is overlaid with arabesques of 
intricate geometrical design, outlined with borders of clipped box enclosing bands of flat 
mossy growth or coloured earth, not unlike in appearance to appliqué embroidery. Benches 
of marble border the avenues at intervals ; and statues, vases, and relics of antique sculpture 
stand out in sharp reliof from the sombre background of cypress or evergreen oak. Here and 
there a note of colour appears in the huge jars of red earthenware which are set out in May 
with lemon and orange trees; and pools of water and plashing fountains help to diversify 
the scene, and serve to refresh the atmosphere and mitigate the midday heat. 
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CASCADES, VILLA TORLONIA, 

Nothing, probably, impresses the visitor more than the variety imparted to the gardens 
by the introduction of water for adding to their charms and enhancing their beauty. In 
motion, coursing rapidly down narrow channels and falling in cascades into mossy basins, 
then springing up again into graceful fountains; or, in repose, with mirror-like surface, 
reflecting the verdure and sky in many a placid canal and pool, water is a factor making 
for beauty which cannot be ignored. 

In many cases the hydraulic engineer was a man of renown, and in much request, and 
ranked in equal importance with the architect. By his ingenuity water was engaged to 
perform many oftices, some of a serviceable character and others of a more fanciful nature, 
which, pleasing to the age in which they were designed, have now lost some of their 
original attractions. 

Leaving the gardens for a while, we will now approach the house, the central feature 
around which all else is grouped. Here it may be well to state that the term ‘ villa,” in the 
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Italian sense of the word, is not applied merely to the country house itself, but it includes 
the whole of the estate, with its vineyards, olive plantations, and gardens. ‘The house—the 
villa in the English sense-—is called the casino, but in the following descriptions the word 
“villa ’ will be used to denote the habitation only. 

The villas of the Renaissance which have been selected for purposes of review belong for 
the most part to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when architecture had lost much 
of its original purity. As practised by such men as Carlo Maderna, Borromini, and Bernini, 
it was characterised generally by an absence of restraint ; a quality which, if in some cases it 
imparted a picturesque aspect, yet, on the other hand, was lacking in dignity and repose. 

This applies more particularly to some of the churches in Rome, designed by these 
architects and their school, and not so much to the country houses of Tivoli and Frascati, 
which, on the whole, are free from exuberance of fancy; and the influence of the rococo is 
more noticeable in some of the features of the garden decorations, where it is not so much 
out of place. 

The country house, or Italian maison de plaisance, did not usually demand the exten- 
sive accommodation of the palazzo in the city; hence it was planned on a smaller scale. 
[ts arrangement of rooms was simpler, and did not, as a rule, comprise the extensive suites of 
apartments considered necessary for the nobleman’s town house. As befitted its situation in 
the suburbs or country, an airy and cheerful aspect was desired and secured by means of 
loggias, open arcades, and lofty rooms, with balconies giving upon the country landscape. 

A common type of plan is a simple oblong comprising an entrance loggia, with a vaulted 
roof, opening upon a large central saloon, surrounded by a ring of rooms arranged en suite— 
the continuity interrupted by an occasional vestibule, ante-room, or staircase, but with a 
complete absence of corridors. If, as in many cases, the villa is built on the hillside, the 
principal floor is approached from the upper ground level, or otherwise by important flights of 
steps from the lower slopes, and is elevated on a basement story used for domestic purposes. 

Externally the entrance loggia is often roofed in at the level of the first floor ; and above 
this the building in its upper stories assumes the shape of a recessed centre with two project- 
ing side wings—an arrangement of grouping which provides good effects of light and shade. 
In other examples the villa is elevated all round on a basement stage or ground-floor 
story of solid character with heavily barred windows. The principal rooms are situated on 
the first floor, or piano nobile, with a central saloon again forming the keynote of the plan. 
This was a favourite arrangement with Palladio, Vignola, and Seamozzi, and was often 
adopted for their country seats. We shall find that examples or varieties of the types of 
plan mentioned will shortly be met with in the villas selected for description. 

Before crossing the Campagna to the Alban or the Sabine Hills, let me draw your atten- 
tion to two villas of Rome, both situated on the Pincian Hill, one, the Villa Medici, within 
the walls, and the other, the Villa Borghese which it overlooks, just outside. 

There are other villas in Rome worthy of mention. The Villa Albani, not far away, 
near the Porta Salaria, with its Winckelmann associations ; the Doria Pamphili, in the oppo- 
site direction, beyond the heights of the Janiculum; and the Villa di Papa Giulio, designed by 
Vignola, and situated beyond the Porta del Popolo, are all three of great interest. Buta 
limit must be drawn, and the two selected for notice may be looked upon as typical examples. 

There is no one familiar with Rome but knows the Spanish steps which climb the hill 
from the Piazza di Spagna to the Church of the Trinita di Monte, which crowns its summit. 
Leaving the brilliant flowers massed at their base and passing the persistent artists’ models 
clad in contadini costume who haunt the steps, the piazza, with its central obelisk in front 


of the church, is eventually reached; then turning to the left, and skirting the walls of the 
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adjoining convent, a few minutes’ walk through an avenue of evergreen oaks soon brings the 
visitor within sight of the entrance of the Villa Medici. 

As seen from the road, the villa has little to display in the way of architectural adorn- 
ment. The building rises from a solid-looking basement with bastion-like walls, relieved only 
by the central doorway opening into the vestibule, and ranges of small heavily barred windows 
on either side. Its upper stories also are plain to a degree, and require all the aid given by 
the projecting cornice at the eaves, with its belt of shadow beneath, which here, as elsewhere, 
adds so much to the effect of all Italian houses. It has undergone but little alteration since 
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PLAN OF VILLA MEDICI AND GARDENS, ROME, 


From C. Percier and P. F, L. Fontaine's Choir des plus celebres Maisons de Plaisance de Rome 
et de ses Environs 
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its erection from the designs of Annibale Lippi about the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
it was built for Giovanni Ricci, of Monte Pulciano, who was elevated to the cardinalate by 
Pope Julius Iff. At a later date it came into the hands of the Medici family, from whom it 
takes its name, and afterwards was the property of the Grand Dukes of Tuscany. Finally, it 
was ceded to France in 1801, and became the headquarters in Rome of the French Academy 
of Art, which was founded by Louis XLY., and it still fulfils that purpose. 

At one time the interior of the villa possessed many attractions, and contained several 
valuable works of art, which, under the direction of one of the Grand Dukes, were removed to 





The sculptured groups representing the fable of Niobe, the Venus de’ Medici, and 


Florence. 
the bronze Mercury of John of Bologna were amongst its treasures, in addition to many other 
These were all transported from their former resting-place before the 


priceless antiques. 
property came into the hands of Napoleon, and a collection of casts, chiefly of Greek sculpture, 
provided for the use of the students, has now taken their place. 

Happily, the garden fayade of the villa was not despoiled of its adornments when the 
interior suffered mutilation. This interesting architectural composition, with its charming 
central loggia, its twin belvedere towers rising at either end of the roof, and its cheerful aspect, 
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makes up in richness for the austere plainness of the western front. Carved panels in 
bas-relief and other relics of antique sculpture symmetrically arranged are built into the 
walls, giving an effect of elaborate surface decoration. This is probably the earliest example 
of a fashion which afterwards met with much favour, and was followed in the enrichment of 
other country houses. 








VILLA MEDICI, ROME: THE GARDEN FROM LOGGIA. 


From plans prepared by Falda in the seventeenth century, and much later still from 
others drawn by the French architects, Percier and Fontaine, we notice that the gardens as 
originally designed have met with little or no alteration, and we see them now in much the 
same shape as that of the days in which they were first laid out. Time has touched their 
balustrades and marbles, bringing them into harmony with their setting of perennial green ; 
the hedges of clipped box are thicker, and the trees have grown to their full stature; but 
otherwise there is little change. 

4. 
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In their arrangement the gardens follow the method of studied progression already 
described. Facing the house we have the equivalent of a forecourt, adorned with fountains 
and statues symmetrically disposed, and bringing it into relation with the architectural lines 
of the villa. Sheltered walks between clipped hedges then emerge, leading to circular spaces 
where the pathways intersect, set out with low stone seats and marble termes ; and further 
still are vistas of the landscape outside the lofty city walls, the Sabine Hills appearing in the 
distance. An elevated terrace walk with a balustraded parapet forms an offshoot from the 
house, and skirts the estate on its southern side. This overlooks the garden, affording delightful 
prospects of its many beauties, and serves in its turn to roof in the alcoves and grottos with 
which it is honeycombed below. 

It was in these gardens that, as Marion Crawford tells us, “the fashionable Romans of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries used to meet and walk, and be carried about in 
gilded sedan-chairs, and flirt and gossip, and exchange views on politics and opinions about 
the latest scandal.” How the scene would have appealed to Watteau had he been able to 
carry out his long-cherished plan of a visit to Italy! What better spot could he have selected 
as a stage for his incomparable groups of fashionable folk, of exquisitely dressed ladies, with 
their attendant cavaliers, gay and light-hearted, leading a butterfly existence! But if Watteau 
had to content himself with France, and let the verdure of the Luxembourg form the 


background of so many of his ftableawr, the garden of the Medici has provided subjects 
without number for the brush of other painters. Its charms have never been dispelled. 
From Claude to Fragonard, and from Velasquez to Longhi, artists of all nationalities have 
lingered in its alleys and sunned themselves on its terraces, with the result that there is 
hardly a collection in Europe of any importance without a canvas representing some favourite 
view of the Villa Medici. 

rom the gardens just described to the extensive park-like grounds of the Villa Borghese 
is but a step —a step in descent, however, which it would be rash to take, for the two estates 
are separated by the lofty city walls. Two handsome gateways—one on the west, near the 
Porta del Popolo, and another on the Pincian Hill, adjoining the ancient Porta Pinciana — give 
access to the Borghese gardens, which with the park are of considerable extent, and are said 
to be three miles in circumference. 

The original villa (or casino, shall I call it?) was built for Cardinal Scipio Borghese, early 
in the seventeenth century, from the designs of Giovanni Vasanzio, an architect of Flemish 





extraction; but it was entirely rebuilt in 1782. It then lost some of the picturesque qualities 
which marked the earlier structure. But although the present building is designed on formal 
lines, and has a somewhat trim appearance, its rococo window dressings of the upper story 
over the loggia, and the oval niches decorated with portrait busts with which the wall panels 
are relieved, impart a certain festive air befitting a lordly pleasure house. 

The external walls are faced with stucco, and the stone used for architectural features is 
the cream-coloured travertine which has been employed so largely in the buildings of Rome. 
In speaking of stucco, let it be understood that I do not mention it here in any disparaging 
sense. Whatever may be said in its dispraise when used on English soil, in Italy it has a 
distinct character of its own. Whether the sun has baked and ripened it, or whether the 
mortar and sand of which it is composed have some special quality making for agreeable 
surface texture, I cannot say; but, truth to tell, the mellow tones of old ivory or pale amber 
which it assumes on many an ancient edifice give one a sense of zsthetic pleasure and disarm 
all criticism. 

The Villa Borghese was purchased in 1902 from the family who had owned it for upwards 


of three hundred years, and it is now the property of the city of Rome. The palatial residence 
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has been converted into a museum and picture gallery: a purpose for which it is admirably 
suited. The plan is simple and follows the customary type: an open arcaded ioggia 
approached from a flight of steps, and a large central saloon with rooms or galleries en swite 
surrounding it. The decoration of some of the apartments is very elaborate—marble pavements, 
pilastered walls, framing niches, and statuary and sculptured panels, with vaulted ceilings 
painted after the manner of Raphael's Loggie of the Vatican, producing in combination an 
effect of much richness. 

The collection of pictures is one of great value, and ranks next in importance in Rome to 
that of the Vatican itself. To single out one only of its treasures and masterpieces, to select 
a picture transcending all others in its appeal to the imagination to carry away in memory, 
surely our preference would be given to Titian’s superb so-called ‘ Earthly and Heavenly 
Love,” one of his early works painted under the influence of Giorgione, graceful in composition 
and beautiful in its golden colour. It is a temptation to revel amidst the world of beauty 
created for us by the genius of some of the finest painters the world has ever known; but 
pictures, excepting those provided by the skill of the architect, aided by the happy efforts of 
Nature herself, are not my present theme. 

Let us therefore descend into the gardens. They present in their design an interesting 
combination of the old formal character of the Renaissance and the landscape type of 
Kinglish origin, which flourished at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. A jardin unglais was then all the rage. In the immediate proximity 
of the villa we have, on the one hand, the fine rectangular forecourt, with its balustraded 
enclosing walls, marble seats, statues and fountains, and the two symmetrical small private 
gardens adjoining the house ; on the other, the characteristics of an Hnglish park, with its 
undulations, winding roads, plantations, avenues and pathways, the scene diversified by 
artificial ruins, fempietti, relics of ancient sculpture, and other attractions, which, whether 
we approve or not, do succeed in adding to the charm of these delightful grounds. 

An important feature of the estate, the giardino del lago, was formerly the private 
garden of the prince. It occupies an enclosed space near the western boundary, and is laid 
out ina formal manner with numerous pathways and beds planted with flowering shrubs. 
Its central avenue provides a charming vista, terminating in a small artificial lake, reflecting 
in the mirror of its placid waters the projecting portico of a temple—a model in miniature of 
some ancient shrine. 

With the populace the park is a favourite place of resort, and the particular note it strikes 
is one of gaiety and cheerfulness. In the season fashionable Rome drives in the Corso, then 
ascends the hill of the Pincio, where in the afternoons a military band discourses music, 
sometimes sweet, sometimes strident, on the terrace overlooking St. Peter’s, and afterwards 
finish with a round of the Borghese. Once a week it varies its programme and drives in the 
opposite direction beyond the Janiculum to the Villa Doria Pamphili, with its equally 
beautiful though less frequented grounds. But the Borghese being easily accessible, and 
always open to the public, is the more popular of the two. It is never without its lively 
groups of people. Equestrians, pedestrians, the military in their bright uniforms and 
gleaming helmets, troops of youthful priests in black cassocks with coloured bands floating 
from their sleeves, the black occasionally giving place to brilliant scarlet, and monks in 
black or brown with sandalled feet, frequenting the roads, pathways, and sunny glades, 
contribute to a scene of much variety. 

One portion of the grounds owes much of its attractiveness to the belt of stone pines 
which fringe the further side of an oval stretch of turf known as the Hippodrome. With their 
lengthened trunks uplifting sombre masses of dark green foliage to the sky, they impart an 
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air of solemnity to the vicinity which even the happy concourse of children, who make a 
playground of the ereensward beneath their shade, does not entirely manage to dispel. But 
this impression is only one among a number of others of a more joyful character, and by 
virtue of contrast serves to heighten the brightness of the landscape. 








VILLA D’ ESTE, TIVOLI 


From Rome to Tivoli, a little town of great antiquity, is a distance of eighteen miles. 
It lies to the north-east, and its cluster of dwellings, ancient and modern, crowns one of the 
outlying spurs of the Sabine Mountains. A place of historic interest, it has numerous 
associations with the past. In ancient days it was a favourite summer resort of the Romans, 
and the emperors Augustus and Hadrian founded villas there. Possessing much natural 
beauty and situated on the summit of abrupt cliffs, it is renowned for its cascades, which 
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descend in silvery sheets of water to the valley below. The circular ruined temple of the 
Sibyl, perched on a crag above the roaring torrent, makes a further addition to the picture, 
which has been portrayed on canvas times without number. It has, however, other attractions 
still, and chief of these is the Villa d’ Este, a palace of the Renaissance which lies in another 
quarter of the town, where the hill assumes a gentler slope as it declines through plantations 
of olive to the Campagna below. To describe the beauty of its gardens and to paint them in 
their proper colours would require the pen of a poet, and words fail to convey an adequate 
idea of the subtle sensations they create by their infinite variety and loveliness. Commenced 
about the year 1540 by a Cardinal Bishop of Cordova, the villa was afterwards enlarged by 
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Cardinal Ippolito d’ Este from the designs of Pirro Ligorio, and the celebrated hydraulic 
engineer Orazio Olivieri was responsible for the elaborate manner in which the waters of the 
Anio, in their architectural setting, are utilised to decorate the grounds. 

The palace received further embellishment at the hands of other members of the 
illustrious family who owned it: but the huge structure, ‘‘ planned to house a cardinal and 
his guests, including, it is said, a suite of two hundred and fifty gentlemen of the noblest 
blood of Italy,” was never completed, and, with the single exception of the fine central 
loggia on the side overlooking the gardens, is singularly devoid of architectural expression, 
save that imparted by its mass and the length of its principal facade. 

Separating the main building from the piazza of the little town is a courtyard with open 
arcades which has to be crossed, and from one corner of the ambulatory a spacious internal 
staircase descends to the principal tloor—the piano nobile—of the northern front. It consists 
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of a long, dismantled suite of rooms, with frescoed walls and vaulted ceilings, still in a fair 
state of preservation. Running parallel with them is a corridor, lighted from the roof, with 
one of its walls built against the hillside. It is decorated with arabesques of shell- or pebble- 
work—a popular mode of ornamentation of the day—and with grottos and fountains. The 
central room of the suite opens upon the loggia already mentioned, which is in reality a portico 
of two stories, with stairs on either side, conducting to the upper terrace of the gardens. 

The grounds of the Villa d’ Este are an excellent example of the hillside treatment in 
earden design. A central avenue from the foot of the hill, ascending to the portico of the 
villa, forms the keynote of the plan. Bordered with towering cypresses, it climbs from stage 
to stage, from terrace to terrace, each with its accompanying feature, its fountain, or its 
circular parterre, set round with statuary and marble benches. Flights of steps, bordered 
with little rivulets which flow in cascades at their side, rise from level to level—here in 
straight ascents, there in graceful curves. Grottos, temples dedicated to mythological 
divinities, and pavilions enriched with stucco ornament close in the terrace walks as they 
approach the lateral boundaries. 

It may be admitted that some of the decorative accessories of the gardens are open to 
criticism, and that good taste has sometimes been sacrificed to artifice. For example, it 
would be difficult to defend on wsthetie grounds the puerile imitation of an antique Roman 
town represented by a group of Liliputian buildings, which, surrounded by greenery, form the 
terminal feature of one of the terraces. 

But when all has been said of these minor defects, and of the debasing influence of 
the baroque, which has made itself felt, it must be confessed that tl ey do not obtrude them- 
selves unduly on our notice, and that they are completely overpowered by the grandeur of 
the gardens as a whole. Their grandeur is impressive—a quality largely due to the mysterious 
depths of shade under the ancient trees associated in our minds with places of sepulture. 
This pensive aspect is to some extent dispelled by the brilliant sunlight which illuminates the 
fountains and turns to amber the stucecoed front of the villa. 

To sum up their charms, I cannot do better than adopt the words of a writer describ- 
ing them one hundred years ago, which are still largely applicable at the present day :—*“ The 
gardens of the Villa d’ Este completely reunite everything that the beauty of the site and the 
charm of art are able to present in their most agreeable form. Neglected as_ they are, and 
deserted by their owners, they have lost but little of their ancient magnificence. The silence 
even which reigns in this delicious retreat seems to contribute to its effect, and adds to the 





agreeable sensations which its aspect engenders.” 

Returning to Rome, if we climb the slope of the Janiculum Hill to the piazza in front of 
the Church of San Pietro in Montorio we shall be rewarded by the magnificent view it com- 
mands of the city and the surrounding country for miles around. Looking in a south-easterly 
direction, we see the Alban Mountains in the distance, with the peak of Monte Cavo, an 
extinct voleano, sharply outlined against the horizon. ‘To its right, and occupying a northern 
slope of the hills, the houses of 'raseati, backed by the heights of ancient ‘Tusculum, may be 
observed. Should the day be fine, and the proper hour selected, the eye will be attracted by 
the glittering rows of lights proceeding from one of the largest villas, fifteen miles away 
the Villa Mondragone—caused by the sun as it declines illuminating the windows with a 
brilliance as if reflected from the facets of a diamond. 

The district of the Alban Hills in which Frascati is situated is one of great natural 
beauty, and the ring of little towns bearing historic names crowning the uplands enclose the 
Lake of Albano and the smaller Lake of Nemi. The latter is the more beautiful of the two, 
and its placid waters in their oval basin reflect the vine-clad slopes and the tower of the 
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ancient Castello of the Colonna. The fascinating charms of the neighbourhood have long been 
appreciated. In the middle of the eighteenth century, when landscape art was but little 
cared for in England, they appealed to the critical eye of Richard Wilson, R.A., who made 
them the subjects of several pictures painted during his six years’ stay in Italy. One of them 
adds to the attractions of the National Gallery, and others have been seen in recent winter 
exhibitions at Burlington House. 

If in Rome, do not miss the opportunity of paying a visit to this delightful region. It is 
easily accessible, and will well repay you. Failing this—to readers of fiction—let me recom- 
mend a perusal of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Eleanor. In its early pages the plot of the story 
centres in Albano, which is described with intimate knowledge and sympathy, and the 
episode of the “ priest of Nemi”’ there introduced is a picture in words of much power and 
pathos. 

Frascati is a town of villas rising above olive-yards, which, with their particular tone of 
srey, encircle the hilly slopes as if with a girdle of misty vapour, from which the houses 
emerge sharp and distinct in their crisp outlines. It possesses a cathedral church dedicated 
to San Pietro, which contains a memorial to Charles Edward Stuart, the Young Pretender, 
who died there ; but of more present-day interest are the groups of country people to be seen 
on Sundays in their picturesque costumes of orange, brown, indigo, green, and dusky purple, 
blended together in harmonious shades as they stand or kneel at the celebration of Mass. 

Of the villas, that of the Aldobrandini family is the most renowned, and owes much of 
its effect to the beauty of its situation. You will remember that the visit paid by Evelyn in 
the seventeenth century served as an introduction to the subject of this Paper, and to his 
description of its gardens we shall afterwards return. It was built by Cardinal Pietro 
Aldobrandini, a nephew of Pope Clement VIII., in 1598 from the designs of Giacomo della 
Porta, who did not, however, survive to see its completion. It, again, like the Villa d’ Este, 
is a typical example of the hillside arrangement of the period, and like it, also, is noticeable 
for the elaborate way in which water in streams, cascades, and fountains is introduced to 
vive variety and add to the general effect. These remarkable creations for which the villa 
is celebrated owe their inspiration to the genius of Giovanni Fontana. 

The principal entrance to the grounds is of picturesque design, and is situated at the foot 
of the hill adjoining the piazza at the gates of the little town. Looking through the iron 
grilles, we see the gardens rising fanlike to the summit of the hill, with the villa on a terraced 
platform occupying a commanding position midway in the incline. Three avenues, shaded 
by large trees, enclosing parterres, conduct to the first terrace. A fountain forms its central 
feature, and on either side double flights of steps with curved ramps ascend to an oval 
platform or circus at the foot of the walls of the upper terrace upon which the house stands. 

Before entering the villa, let me complete the description of the gardens as they ascend 
the hill at its rear. A rectangular court runs parallel with its eastern front, and opposite its 
central doorway is an architectural structure which buttresses up the hillside above. — It 
consists of a semi-circular recess with lateral wings, adorned with niches, curiously devised 
statues, and a water theatre, the whole forming an extraordinary and unique spectacle. 

Evelyn was enchanted with this tour de force, and his quaint notes are in keeping with 
the unusual character of the achievement. With your permission I will make use of them. 
He says :—‘ Under this [cascade] is made an artificial grott wherein are curious rocks, 
hydraulic organs, and all sorts of singing birds moving and chirping by force of the water, 
with several other pageants and surprising inventions.” “In the centre of one of these rooms 
rises a coper ball that continually daunces about 8 foote above the pavement, by virtue of 
i wind conveyed secretely to a hole beneath it; with many other devices to wett the unwary 
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spectators, so that one can hardly walk a step without wetting to the skin.” “In one of 
these theatres of water is an Atlas spouting up the streame to a very great height; and 
another monster makes a terrible roaring with an horn; but above all, the representation 
of a storm is the most naturall, with such fury of rain, wind, and thunder, as one would 
imagine oneself in some extreame tempest.” 

Most of these ingenious devices for pleasing the guests of a cardinal of the seventeenth 
century are fallen into desuetude, but in their present state of picturesque decay appeal more 
directly to the artist than if they were still in the bravery of their pristine powers and novelty. 
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reier and P, F, L, Fontaine’s Choix des plus célebres Maisons de Plaisance de Rome 
et de ses Environs, 
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Tracing the watercourse further up the hill, we find the channel passing between two 
twisted columns with swallow-tail crenellations, and higher still, after crossing a wooded alley, 
we meet with a cascade falling from the summit of a rococo facade containing rustic figures 
in niches flanked on either side by steep flights of steps which lead to the forest above. 

Leaving the gardens the villa now claims attention. It consists of a central block with 
low lateral wings, faced externally with stucco, with a sparing use of stone for architectural 
features. A central gable rises above the low roof, and the angles of the building are 
terminated with half pediments, which, although they cannot be defended from the point of 
view of the purist, do not materially detract from the design. 
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VILLA ALDOBRANDINI, FRASCATI, 


The principal floor is approached from the court at the rear, but owing to the fall of the 
ground it is elevated in front above a terraced basement stage, which adds to the dignity of 
the elevation. A salone, or large interior hall, is the leading feature of the plan, and 
opening from it the principal reception-rooms are grouped en suite. Corridors (which form so 
important a feature of English planning), excepting in the low domestic wings, are practically 
non-existent. 

Throughout there is an effect of spaciousness, of coolness, imparted by the use of 
polished marble, and of a certain austerity from the scarcity of furniture and lack of carpets, 
in truth a delightful shelter from the scorching rays of an Italian summer sun ; but in winter— 
what shall I say ? Well! Give me an English interior with its cosy fireside, such an 
interior as Cowper writes of in his poem “‘ The Task,” where, describing a winter evening, 
he says :—— 

** Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast ; 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round ; 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each. 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.”’ 
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The Villa Aldobrandini has been selected as the most important of the Frascati country 
houses ; and although there are many others of great interest, time will not admit of lengthy 
descriptions, and their leading characteristics can only be briefly indicated. 

The Villa Falconieri, which also occupies a commanding position not far from the 
Aldobrandini, is of more modest dimensions. It has not the elaborate hill-side system of 
avenues, terraces, and watercourses, which give so much distinction to its neighbour, 
but it claims our interest in other ways. Foremost of these are its fine gateways, bold 
and vigorous in design, and differing one from the other. That to the forecourt facing the 
principal approach is a deeply recessed archway, with boldly rusticated pilasters, which 
support a heavy entablature, the upper members of its cornice being carried up in the centre to 
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form a curvilinear scroll pediment. Rustic figures in niches decorate its wing walls, and its 
lateral piers are surmounted by statues. Another gateway of ample dimensions communi- 
cates with the kitchen or garden court, and is decorated with lofty columns linked to the piers 
by the cornice blocks which form bases for sculptured animals. 

The house possesses the usual arcaded loggia, with projecting wings or pavilions, 
enclosing the recessed centre. ‘They are carried up above the main cornice with attic stories, 
which are finished with balustraded parapets. 

Amongst the villa’s other attractions is an upper pool, shaded by cypresses, which is a 
favourite subject with the artists who frequent Frascati in search of paintable subjects. 

The Villa Mondragone, a huge barrack-like stracture, lies to the north, and is now made 
into a training college for young priests. Its ancient name was Monte Dragone (the mount 
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of the dragon) ; and an elaborate fountain, its basin supported by carved winged beasts, is one 
of its features of interest. 

From the high road to Monte Porzio an avenue of ilexes leads up to the terraced platform 
on which the villa stands. The buildings which compose this habitation are immense, and 
surround a large interior court decorated with fountains in rusticated niches. Another inner 
court, the ancient flower garden, now made into a playground for the students, is famous for 
its loggia, a masculine piece of work attributed—I know not on what authority—to Vignola. 
The spandrils of its arches are carved alternately with the Borghese eagles and dragons, and 
its vaulted roof is enriched with stucco ornament. A spacious terrace, relieved only by a central 
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fountain and two ornamental columns, towering up above the enclosing balustrades, runs in front 
of the villa, and commands a magnificent view of the Campagna and the sea. In surveying these 
country houses as they rise above the wooded slopes the question arises, How is it that these 
buildings with their square uniform masses, which to the English taste appear at first sight so 
singularly lacking in beauty, gradually grow upon the imagination, until at last one finishes 
by actually liking them? Is it that they have something in common with the landscape, or 
some secret affinity with the soil? Mr. Maurice Hewlett, perhaps, might give an answer to the 
question! Certain it is, however, that to the minds of some of us these country houses, with 
their low roofs, projecting eaves, and harmoniously balanced arrangement of windows, rising 
from the upland slopes and framed in a setting of foliage, convey a sense of quiet pleasure that 
buildings of greater architectural pretensions fail to create. 
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From Mondragone a pretty, shady road leads down to the Villa Taverna, otherwise called 
the Borghese, which was built by Cardinal Scipio Borghese from the designs of Girolamo 
Rainaldi. Although its situation is not so fine as that of Mondragone, the arrangement of its 
rooms is more convenient. 

Its plan is symmetrically disposed, with a central block four stories in height, having on 
each side enclosed courts surrounded by vaulted ambulatories and low buildings. The lower 
basement stage with heavily barred windows is without the customary loggia, and its 
entrance doorway opens into an inner vestibule. The recessed centre, which follows the 
customary formula, is elevated higher than usual, and here we find it at the level of the 
second floor. At the rear a further court is provided, arranged in amphitheatre form, with 
double flights of steps, forming a fine architectural feature, which follow the semicircular curve 
and ascend to the terrace of the garden above. 

At the other side of the town, and close to the public gardens which skirt the promenade, 
is the entrance to the grounds of the Villa Torlonia, which unfortunately at present are difficult 
of access, permission being granted only in exceptional cases. 

Their chief attraction is the chateau d’eau, which rivals in interest the celebrated water- 
works of the Villa Aldobrandini. Here the water descends from the hilltop in cascades, 
falling into oval basins, each rather larger than the one above, until it is finally 
precipitated into a pool which lies at the base of a finely treated arcaded retaining wall, 
which is decorated with numerous niches, each containing a separate fountain. Level 
with the first floor of the villa an upper terrace, planted with trees, is approached by 
flights of steps of dignified character; and in other directions groves and alleys, moss- 
grown and shaded by ancient trees, with stone benches, vases, and fountains, suitably dis- 
posed, add to the beauty of this favoured spot. 

Possessing certain points of similarity with the Villa Falconieri designed by Borromini, 
is the country house now belonging to Prince Lancellotti, which dates from the sixteenth 
century. It has been known by other names, and the designations Tusculana and Ruffinella 
are still occasionally applied to it. The elevation of the garden front is simple and dignified 
—a plain, low-roofed facade, unbroken save by its central feature, which displays a triple- 
arched loggia on the first floor, and is carried up to form an attic stage, crowned by a 
balustrade with statues on pedestals, after the manner of Palladio. The garden exhibits a 
capital example of a parterre laid out in arabesques of elaborate pattern outlined with box. 
It is bounded by lofty hedges of clipped ilex, and a fountain and grotto close it in at the 
farther end. 

The gardens of the Villa Muti, which lie off the main road between Frascati and Grotta 
Ferrata, are well worth a visit; but beyond a passing mention it is hardly necessary to refer 
to them in detail, as their general features and characteristics are not unlike those with which 
you will now be familiar. 

In conclusion, it may be thought that the architecture of the villas themselves has not 
met with adequate recognition at my hands, and that their gardens have assumed a position 
of undueimportance. If this be so, let me say that my principal desire has been to bring before 
your notice the admirable manner in which the Italian architects of the Renaissance solved the 
problem—in the first place, of recognising to the full extent the possibilities of the site, and 
secondly, of uniting the garden, the house, and its approaches into a well-ordered and 
rhythmical scheme calculated to produce unity of artistic effect. 
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REVISION OF THE CHARTER AND BY-LAWS. 


HE Recommendations of the Council for the Revision of the Charter and By-laws were duly 
brought forward and considered at the Special General Meeting convoked by the Council for the 
purpose and held Tuesday, 2nd July. The Recommendations were the outcome of the Council’s Report 
on the Resolutions respecting the Question of Registration passed at the Meeting of the 8rd April last 
year (JouRNAL, 7th April 1906], which Report was presented to the General Body and adopted at the 
Meeting of the 4th March last [JourNnaL, 9th March 1907]. The clauses of the Charter and the By-laws 
affected, with the proposed revision, were printed together in parallel columns for convenience of reference 
and issued to members with the Supplement to the Journau of the 15th June. They are reprinted 
below asa record. Thealterations made and the resolution passed by the General Meeting of the 2nd f are 
set out in the report of the Discussion [pp. 612-17] and in the Minutes of the Meeting [pp. 617-18). 


CLAUSES IN PRESENT CHARTER. SUGGESTED REVISION. 


II]. 2. THE Royal Institute shall consist of II. 2. *Insert “; a non-Corporate class of 

three classes of subscribing Members, namely,  Licentiates ;”’ 

Fellows, Associates, and Honorary Associates, and 

two classes of non-subscribing Members, namely, 

Honorary Fellows and Honorary Corresponding 

Members* and such other classes either subscribing 

or non-subscribing as may be hereafter established 

by the Royal Institute. 


II. 8. FELLOWS shall be Architects who have IT. 3. Replace italicised sentences by :— _ 
attained the age of thirty years and who have “After the 31st December 1907 no candidate 
been engaged as principals for at least seven Shall be eligible for election to the class of Fellows 
successive years in the practice of Architecture. Unless he is an Associate, or unless and until he 
After the expiration of five years from the date Shall have passed the examination for admission 
of this Our Charter the Royal Institute shall 8 an Associate, or being a Licentiate unless and 
have power to declare that every person desiring until he shall have passed such special examination 
to be admitted a Fellow shall be required to 8 shall be prescribed by By-law. Provided always 
have passed such Examination or Examinations ®nd notwithstanding anything hereinafter to the 
as may be directed by the Royal Institute. But Contrary, the Council shall have power to elect to 
in special cases the Council shall have power to the class of Fellows any Architect who is eligible 
dispense with such Examination or Examinations. and a? appear to them to be desirable to be ad- 
mitted. 


II. 7 (a). New clause: 

“Ticentiates shall be persons elected by the 
Council in a manner to be prescribed by By-law 
within twelve months of the date of this present 
Charter who have attained the age of thirty years, 
and who at the date of their application for admis- 
sion sha]l have been (a) for at least five successive 
years engaged as principals in the practice of 
Architecture, or (b) for not less than ten years 
engaged in the study or practice of Architecture to 
the satisfaction of the Council.” 


Il. 9. EVERY Fellow and every Associate and II. 9. *For “ Certificate "’ read “ Diploma.” 
such other subscribing Members as the Royal 
Institute may hereafter determine shall be entitled 
to obtain a Certificate* of Membership subject to 
such conditions and on payment of such subscrip- 


t At the Special General Meeting of the 15th inst., which had been called to confirm the resolution passed at the 
meeting of the 2nd inst., the President announced that the Council had been legally advised that the proceedings of the 
meeting of the 2nd inst. were invalid owing to a misruling from the Chair {see p. 639), and that the Council’s proposals 

x the revision of the Charter and By-laws would be brought forward again next session. 
tN 
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tions or other sums as By-laws may from time to 

time prescribe, and any such person ceasing to be 

a Member shall on demand deliver back to the 

Council his Certificate* of Membe rship. 


LOW may use after his name 


Il. 10. A FEL 
B.A. andan Associate the initials 


the initials F'.R.1. 
A.R.L.B.A. 

VI. 25. NO person who shall hereafter become 
a non-subscribing Member* shall in any case or at 
any time nor shall any person who shall hereafter 
become a subscribing Member* and shall after- 
wards cease from any cause whatever to be a 
Member* or any of their representatives have any 
interest in or claim against the property of the 
Royal Institute. 


PRESENT By-LAWS. 


3. Every person desirous of being admitted 
as Fellow or Associate must be proposed according 
to the Nomination Form for his Class. The 


Christian name, surname, &ce., &e. 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS 


(27 July 1907 


SUGGESTED REVISION. 
IT. 9 (a). New clause: 
“Every Licentiate shall in like manner be 
entitled to obtain a certificate of admission to his 
class, subject to like conditions, payments and 
obligations.” 


II. 10. Add to clause: 
“and a Licentiate the initials L.R.I.B.A.”’ 


VI. 25. *Insert “or a Licentiate.” 


VII. 31(a). New clause: 

‘‘Licentiates shall be entitled to be present at all 
meetings other than business meetings and to 
take part in the discussion on any subjects brought 
before the meetings, except those relating to 
the Charter or By-laws or any proposal to alter 
or vary either or any of them, but shall not be 
entitled to vote.” 

New Section LV. (a): 

EDUCATION. 

“The Council shall, subject to the approval of 
H.M.’s Privy Council, formulate in a manner to 
be prescribed by By-laws, and may, subject to 
such approval, from time to time alter and amend 
a scheme or schemes for the education of archi- 
tects throughout the United Kingdom, India and 
the Colonies. All persons submitting themselves 
for the Final Examination for the Associateship 
after 1912 shall be required as a condition precedent 
to admission to such examination to have passed 
through the course of education or to have otherwise 
qualified themselves in manner to be prescribed 
under the By-laws.” 


3. Precede “ Every” by :— 
“Save and except those whom the Council may 
elect in accordance with the Charter, every ”’ 


6 (a). New By-law: 

“ |ivery person desirous of being admitted as a 
Licentiate must be proposed according to the 
nomination form of his class in manner similar to 
that hereinbefore provided in respect of Fellows 
and Associates, but his nomination form may be 
subscribed by any three members, whether Fellows 
or Associates, 
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7. The nomination of every applicant for admis- 
sion to any class of membership * must be for- 
warded to the Secretary for submission to the 
Council, who shall inquire into the fitness and 
qualifications of the applicant, &e., &e. 


8. The election of candidates shall (except in 
the case in which special provision is made in By- 
law 9) take place at Business Meetings only, and 
in ne case until due notice thereof has been given 
in the circular convening the Meeting. 


9 


Provided always that when the Council of the 
Institute receive a unanimous recommendation 
formally submitted by the Council of any Allied 
Society that a practising member of the profession 
is eligible and worthy of being elected as a 
'ellow, the Council shall, during the five years 
froi.. the date of approval of this provision by the 
Privy Council, have power to elect him, if in their 
opinion his work be of sufficient merit. The 
Council shall also have the power to elect annually 
to the Fellowship without ballot the President or 
President-elect of any of the Allied Societies who 
may be eligible and apply for admission. 


11. When a candidate is elected, the Secretary 
shall inform him of his election and shall send 
him a copy of the Charter and By-laws, and no 
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“ Every candidate for admission as a Licentiate 
who satisfies the Council that he is eligible under 
the Charter and who is in the opinion of the 
Council a fit and proper person shall be admitted 
as prescribed in By-law No. 10 (a). A Licentiate 
when and as soon as he is otherwise eligible as a 
Fellow may before the 81st December 1920 be 
admitted for nomination to that class when he 
shall have passed such examination as the Council 
may from time to time prescribe, in which case he 
must be nominated and submitted for election in 
all respects as prescribed for other candidates for 
the Fellowship.” 


’ 


7. *Insert “or to the class of Licentiates.’ 


8. For words in italics, read “ By-laws 3, 6 (a), 
and 9.”’ 


9. Delete this proviso. 


10 (a). New By-law: 

The name of any candidate whom the Council 
are empowered under the Charter to elect, either as 
a Fellow or Licentiate, together with the names of 
his proposers, shall be sent to every member of 
the Council, and to the Council of any Allied 
Society of which he may be a member, not less 
than seven days before the meeting of the Insti- 
tute Council at which his name is to be submitted 
for election. Every such candidate receiving the 
unanimous vote of those present and voting at a 
meeting of the Council, and in any case receiving 
the affirmative vote of not less than twelve, shall be 
declared elected subject to By-law No. 11. 


11. * Insert “ or as a Licentiate.” 
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elected candidate shall be entitled to the rights and 
privileges of membership* until he shall have 
signified his acquiescence in the election. No 
candidate for subscribing membership* shall be 
entitled to such rights and privileges until he has 
also signed and returned to the Secretary the 
Declaration A, B, or C [see pp. 56-57], and has 
paid his entrance fee or contribution and first 
annual subscription. 


12. Kvery member* who has complied with the 
preceding By-law 11 shall be formally? admitted, 
at the first General Meeting at which he may be 
present, by the President, or the Chairman of the 
Meeting, who, addressing him by name, shall say 
“As PresIpDENT [or Chairman of this Meeting] ] 
“HEREBY ADMIT you A FRLLOoW for otherwise as 
“the case may be| or THe Roya INSTITUTE OF 
* BrivisH Ancuitrects.’ And every such member 
shall at such Meeting sign, according to his Class, 
the Register of the Royal Institute. 


15. (By-law dealing w 


ith Subseriptions.) 


22. Any member * contravening the Declara- 
tion A, B, or C,f signed by him, or conducting 
himself in a manner which, in the opinion of the 
Council, is derogatory to his professional character, 
or who shall engage in any occupation which, in 
the opinion of the Council, is inconsistent with th 
profession of an architect, shall be liable to suspen- 
sion or expulsion in manner hereinafter provided. 
Any member* who may be convicted of felony 
shall, ipso facto, cease to be a member * of the 
Royal Institute. 


23. Any charge under the preceding By-law 22 
preferred against a member * must be in writing, 
duly signed, and forwarded to the Secretary, who 
shall lay it before the Council at their next 
Meeting. Such charge shall be entertained, con- 
sidered, and determined by the Council only, but 
the Council shall have power to appoint a Com- 
mittee of not less than three of their own body to 
investigate it, and to report to them thereon. 
Should the Couneil find primd facie grounds for 
further proceedings, the Secretary shall send, in a 
registered letter, to the member * against whom 
the charge is preferred, a copy of the same, calling 
upon him to answer such charge in writing within 
fourteen days of the date of such letter, and, at 
their discretion, to appear in person before a 
Meeting of the Council or of a Committee of the 
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) 


For 


“such” read “ any.’ 


” 


Insert “ D. 


12. *Insert “ or Licentiate.” 
+Insert “ introduced and.” 


Add at end: “Should the elected candidate be 
unable to attend a meeting within three months of 
his election he shall transmit by post to the 
Secretary his signature to be inserted in the 


Register.”’ 


15. Add new clause :— 

“(d) A Licentiate shall pay an annual subscrip- 
tion of one guinea, and for this shall be entitled 
(a) to receive a copy of the JournaL and 
KALENDAR of the Royal Institute; (b) to use the 
Institute premises subject to any regulations or 
restrictions that the Council may make from time 
to time.” 


22. * Insert “ or Licentiate.”’ 
t Insert “ or D, as the case may be.” 


23. * Insert “or Licentiate.” 
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Council. In default of the member’s * compliance 
with the request in such letter, or if his explana- 
tion be, in the judgment of the Council, unsatis- 
factory, the Council shall have power to decree the 
suspension of such member* for a period not 
exceeding twelve months, or his expulsion. No 
member * shall be suspended or expelled unless 
the Council so decide by a majority of at least 
two-thirds of those present, and in any case by the 
vote of at Jeast twelve of those present. If they 
so decide, the member * shall be suspended, or 
expelled, and cease either temporarily, or perma- 
nently, as the case may be, to be a member,* on 
the Chairman at the next General Meeting announc- 
ing such decision of the Council to the members 
present; and the Secretary shall thereupon com- 
municate the fact by registered letter to such 
member.* {Provided always that, should any facts 
be subsequently brought to the knowledge of the 
Council which, in their opinion, shall justify them 
in rescinding their previous decision, they shall 
have power to do so with the concurrence of at 
least the number of votes required for the suspen- 
sion or expulsion as herein provided, and in such 
case the Chairman at the next General Meeting 
shall announce the decision of the Council to the 
members present. $Jn any case of such expul- 
sion or rescission, as herein mentioned, the fact 


shall be forthwith recorded in the Journnau of 


Proceedings. 


By-law 24. 

69. Diplomas or Certificates, of such forms and 
designs as the Council may prescribe, shall be 
eranted to every Fellow and Associate * who is 
or shall be entitled thereto wader Regulations to 
he made from time to time by Resolution of the 
Royal Institute. 


The Certificate * of Membership shall bear the 
Common Seal of the Royal Institute, and be signed 
as provided by By-law 39. It shall remain the 
property of the Royal Institute, but shall be 
tenable by the member? so long as he shall 
remain a member.t When the holder shall cease 
to be a member,? he shall, within seven days of 
demand being made in writing by the Secretary, 
return the Certificate* ; but should he or his legal 
representatives fail to do so, or to explain his or 
their inability to do so to the satisfaction of the 
Council, the Council are hereby empowered to 
cancel the said Certificate,* and to sue for and 
recover the same with costs ; and a notice of such 
cancelling shall be given by the Chairman at the 
next General Meeting, and shall be forthwith 
inserted in the JourNAL of Proceedings.= 


31. In the event of the death or resignation of 
the President, the senior Vice-President shall 
become President. 
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Insert “ In any case of such suspension or ex- 
pulsion the fact shall be forthwith recorded in the 
JouRNAL of Proceedings, and published in such 
newspapers as the Council may determine.” 


§ Insert after “present’’: “and the Council 
shall publish such decision in the JournnaL and 
the newspapers as before provided.” 

Omit sentence in italics. 


By-law 24. Insert By-law 69 as the first para- 
graph of By-law 24. 

Line 2, insert after “may” the words “ from 
time to time.” 

Line 3, delete “ and.” 

* Insert “and Licentiate.” 

Delete words printed in italics. 


* Substitute the words “ Diploma or Certificate ” 
for “ Certificate of Membership ”’ and “ Certificate.” 


+ Insert: “ or Licentiate.’ 


+ Add at end: 
“and published in such newspapers as the 
Council may determine.” 


31. This by-law to read as follows: 
In the event of the death or resignation of the 
President, the Secretary shall forthwith forward to 
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In the event of the death or resignation of the 
Honorary Secretary, the Council shall issue to 
every subscribing member within the United 
Kingdom a notice thereof, containing the name of 
such member or members whom they nominate 
for the vacant office. Within two weeks of such 
issue, any seven subscribing members, of whom 
the majority shall be Fellows, may nominate to 
the vacant office any other eligible member, by 
forwarding his name to the Secretary, accompanied 
by a written undertaking by the nominee to serve 
if elected. The Council shall, within one further 
week, issue to every such subscribing member 
a voting list for the election, accompanied by 
a notice convening a Special General Meeting as 
provided in By-law 60, to be held within not 
than seven or more than fourteen days of such 
notice. Such lists shall be returned to the Secre- 
tary at least three days before the date of such 
Meeting. ‘The Council shall appoint one Feliow 
and one Associate to act as Secrutineers, and the 
Serutineers, whose decision shall be final, shall 
count the votes, and report the result to the Special 
General Meeting. The form of voting list and the 
mode of procedure shall be similar to those pro- 
vided in the case of the annual election. The 
member so elected at the said Special General 
Meeting shall enter forthwith on his oftice. 

In the event of the number of members of the 
Council being reduced, by death, resignation, or 
otherwise, below one-half of the full number pre- 
scribed in By-law 25, the Royal Institute shall 
proceed to elect other eligible members to the 
vacancies : the procedure being the same as herein 
described for the by-election of the Honorary 
Secretary. 





less 


All members of the Council appointed as herein 
provided shall remain in office until the close of 
the last General Meeting in the following June. 


12. The Council shall annually appoint a Board 
of Examiners in Architecture, the members of 
which shall consist of Fellows of not less than five 


years’ standing; &e., Ke. 
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every member of the Council a notice thereof, and 
at a regular meeting of the Council, held not less 
than fourteen days after the date of such notice, 
the Council shall elect one of the existing Vice- 
Presidents to fill the vacant office until the next 
Annual Election of the Council, and the Vice-Pre- 
sident so elected shall forthwith enter on his office. 

In the event of the death or resignation of 
the Honorary Secretary, the Secretary shall forth- 
with forward to every member of the Council 
a notice thereof, and at a regular meeting of the 
Council held not less than fourteen days after the 
date of such notice, the Council shall elect one of 
their members to fill the vacant office until the next 
annual election of the Council, and the member so 
elected shall enter forthwith on his office. 

In the event of the number of members of 
Council being reduced by death, resignation, or 
otherwise, below one-half of the full number 
prescribed by By-law 25, the Council shall issue 
to every subscribing member within the United 
Kingdom a notice thereof containing the names of 
such members whom they nominate for the vacant 
offices. Within two weeks of such issue, any 
seven subscribing members, of whom the majority 
shall be Iellows, may nominate to the vacant offices 
any other eligible members, by forwarding their 
names to the Secretary, accompanied by a written 
undertaking by the nominees to serve if elected. 
The Council shall, within one further week, issue 
to every subscribing member a voting list for 
the election, accompanied by a notice convening 
a Special General Meeting as provided in By- 
law 60, to be held within not less than seven or 
more than fourteen days of such notice. Such 
lists shall be returned to the Secretary at least three 
days before the date of such Meeting. The Coun- 
cil shall appoint Scrutineers, and the Scrutineers, 
whose decision shall be final, shall count the votes, 
and report the result to the Special General Meet- 
ing. The form of voting list and the mode of 
procedure shall be similar to those provided in the 
case of the annual election. The members so 
elected at the said Special General Meeting shall 
enter forthwith on their respective offices. 

All members of the Council appointed as herein 
provided shall remain in office until the close of 
the last General Meeting in the following June. 


12. Delete “of not less than five years’ standing.”’ 


(New By-laws.) 

13 (a). The Board of Architectural Education 
shall always consist of not less than eighteen 
subscribing members of the Royal Institute and 
such other persons as the Council may on the 
advice of the Board invite, to formulate a scheme 
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XIX. 88. 
A. and B. 


Forms of Declaration. 


“And, in consideration of my having been so 
elected, I promise and agree that I will not accept 
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of education as required by the Charter for pupils 
in architecture, and to report the same to the 
Council for their consideration, and the members 
of the present Board are hereby constituted as the 
first of such Boards. Such teaching institutions 
as have accepted the scheme of the Board and are 
recognised by it shall each have the right to nominate 
a representative, being a member of the Royal 
Institute, as a member of the Board. 

The Council may on the advice of the Board 
invite other representative persons to act as advisory 
members to such Board and the present advisory 
members are hereby confirmed in their representa- 
tive position. 

Such Board shall, when the scheme has been 
adopted by the Council, have the supervision 
thereof, and shall annually report to the Council 
thereon with any suggestions for alteration thereof. 

The Board shall be annually appointed by the 
Council from a list submitted by the Board. The 
Board shall have power to elect its own officers 
from its members, and to draw up regulations for 
its procedure. 

The scheme adopted by the Council, and any 
variation thereof adopted from time to time, shall 
be forthwith published in the Journat of the 
Institute. 

No such variation adopted shall in any way 
prejudice any pupil in respect of any work done by 
him under the scheme existing previous to such 
variation. 


3 (b). The Council shall be at liberty at any 
future time to amalgamate into one body the Board 
of Examiners and the Board of Architectural 
Education should that appear to the Boards to be 
desirable, and in that case all the By-laws relating 
to either body shall, so far as they may apply, take 
effect with regard to the said amalgamated Boards. 


43 (c). Kvery candidate for the Associateship, 
after 1912, before presenting himself for the Final 
Iixamination shall have either (a) passed through 
the course prescribed under the scheme adopted by 
the Council as above, or (0) proved to the satis- 
faction of the Board of Examiners that he has 
otherwise been properly trained as an architect. 


62 (a). The subject of a resolution which has 
been submitted to a General Meeting and duly 
considered shall not be again submitted during the 
same Session without the previous consent of the 
Council. 


XIX. 83. Forms of Declaration. 
A. and B. 


After the Preliminary Statement the Iorms to 
read as follows :— 

“And in consideration of my having been so 
elected I promise and agree that I will not accept 
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any trade or other discounts, or illicit or surrepti- 
tious commissions or allowances, in connection 
with any works the execution of which I may be 
engaged to superintend, or with any other profes- 
sional business which may be intrusted to me; 
that, having read the Charters of Incorporation 
and By-laws of the said Royal Institute, I will 
be governed and bound thereby, and by any altera- 
tion thereof which may hereafter be made, until I 
shall have ceased to be an Associate; and that, 
by every lawful means in my power, I will advance 
the interests and objects of the Royal Institute.” 
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any trade or other discounts, or give or accept any 
illicit or surreptitious commissions or emoluments 
in connection with any works the execution of 
which I may be engaged to superintend, or on which 
I may be employed under any other person or with 
any other professional business which may be en- 
trusted tome. I further promise that I will not 
have any interest in any contract or in any mate- 
rials supplied to any works on which I may be en- 
gaged, and that I will not advertise my name either 
in any newspaper or otherwise. Lastly I declare 
that I have read the Charter and By-laws of the 
said Royal Institute, and will be governed and 
bound thereby, and will submit myself to every 
part thereof and to any alterations thereof which 
may hereafter be made until I have ceased to be 
a member; and that, by every lawful means in my 
power, I will advance the interests and objects of 
the said Royal Institute.” 


D. Form to be signed by a Licentiate. 

“T, the undersigned,............ having been elected 
a Licentiate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, do hereby declare that I have been 
for not less than ... years engaged ...............44. 
that Iam ... years of age, that I am not engaged 
in any other avocation than that of an architect, 
and in consideration,’ &c., as in Forms for Fellows 
and Associates. 


DISCUSSION. 


The President, 


Tue CHarrman (Mr. Tuomas E. Conucurt, President) 
formally presented the above recommendations, and moved 
their adoption. 

Mr. A. W.S. Cross, M.A. | F’.), asked the Chairman’s ruling 
on the point as to whether under the present By-laws it 
was open toa Special General Meeting to pass resolutions. 
Was it not the (discuss pro 
posals only ? 


business of such Meetin 


THe Prestpent having read to the Meeting By-law 61, 

Mr. K. Game. [4.} urged that the By-l Lid it down 
that a Special General Meeting could consid proposal, 
but did not give power to pass it. 

THE Prestpent ruled that it was competent to the Meet- 
ing to pass a resolution. 

Mr. Gamme.t asked permission to read to the Meeting 
By-law 62, urging that that By-law covered the whole 


question. 


Tue Prestpent declined to allow the reading, as it would 
take up the time of the Meeting unnecessarily. He had, 
he said, considered By-laws 60, 61, and 62 very carefully. 
The object of the Meeting was quite in order, and he 


adhered to his ruling. 


Tue PRESIDENT went on to refer to the following reso 
lution which Mr. Herbert W. Wills [-1.) had given notice 
to move at that Meetin viz., * That the proposed 
Charter and By-laws as amended be referred back to the 
Council in order that a By-law of the nature of the one 
recommended by the Meeting held on the 10th June be 
inserted in the new Charter and By-laws. The President 





Mr. THomas 


Cotucutt, in the Chair. 


said he had debated in his own mind as to whether that 
resolution should be taken at once or left to be dealt with 
after the Council’s recommendations had been considered. 
He had come to the conclusion that what he had to say 
with regard to Mr. Wills’s motion should be said at once. 
He had very carefully studied the By-laws in this regard, 
and in order that there should be no hesitation or mis- 
understanding as to his conclusions, he had committed 
them to writing, and would read them to the Meeting. 
“ The Charter and By-laws,” read the President, “ are laid 
down for the general convenience of members, and until 
they are altered all proceedings of the Institute must 
be regulated strictly by them. By-law 61 provides the 
machinery by which By-laws may be altered or new By- 
laws adopted. This is in one of two ways: By proposal 
either by the Council or by any twelve Fellows, and when 
such proposal is made a Special General Meeting must be 
called under By-law 60 to consider it. The present 
Meeting has been called by the Council for the considera- 


tion of their proposals, which have been printed and 
circulated. Mr. Wills, an Associate, has proposed the 
following resolution :—‘ That the proposed Charter and 


By-laws as amended be referred back to the Council in 
order that a By-law of the nature of the one recommended 
by the Meeting held on the 10th June be inserted in the 
new Charter and By-laws.’ This is in effect a proposal by 
an Associate for a new By-law, and it is clearly not in 
order, as by By-law 61 only the Council or twelve Fellows 
a new By-law. Therefore the Meeting will 


can propose 
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only consider the By-laws submitted by the Council. It 
is, however, competent for a Fellow to propose to this 
Meeting the rejection or amendment of any of the pro- 
posals submitted by the Council, and if he is supported by 
a majority of at least two-thirds of the Fellows present 
such proposal will be a resolution of the Royal Insiitute 
within the meaning of By-law 62.” That was his ruling, 
the President concluded; he had no alternative. If he 
ruled otherwise he should be going against what was laid 
down very clearly in the By-laws. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mippieton [4.] asked the Chairman’s ruling 
on the following point: Associates had not the right to 
vote on matters affecting the By-laws, but he claimed that 
Associates had the right to vote on matters concerning the 
Charter. Clause 28 of the Charter expressly stated that 
Associates had no right to vote on the By-laws, but it said 
nothing about the Charter. The latter laid down definitely 
that they had a right to speak and vote on all other matters. 

Tue Presment said he must rule that an Associate 
could not vote upon the Charter. Charter and By-laws 
were so intimately connected as regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Institute that they could not be separated for 
the purpose in hand. 

Mr. Mippieron, after some further remarks, said he 
must ask the Associates and Fellows present to follow him 
downstairs to the Council room and consider what steps 
they should take to support their rights in this matter. 
There might be a case for an injunction. 

Several members rising to leave the Meeting, and the 
President stating that the business for which the Meeting 
was called would have to proceed in their absence, 

Mr. H. T. Bonner [A4.] said that there seemed nothing 
in the proposals before the Meeting to cause unnecessary 
pain or suffering to the Associates. There was no injustice 
done to any members of the Institute as at present consti- 
tuted, and he appealed to his fellow Associates to remain 
and hear the other side of the question before taking any 
action. 

Tue Prestpent: I should like to remind the Meeting 
that what is before us this evening has been considered by 
a Special Committee and by the Council, and it has been 
submitted by the Council to this Meeting. With the 
exception of this question as to voting, there has been no 
objection taken to the procedure proposed for this evening. 

Mr. Mrppteton: This is a matter of principle. We have 
the right to vote and speak upon matters of the Charter, 
and our grievance concerns that matter entirely. I consi- 
der this Meeting is out of order, and would be held so ina 
court of law. 

Tue Prestpent: It seems to me that whatever you have 
to say with regard to the Charter can be said quite well 
when we are discussing the By-laws. 

Mr. Mippieton: I do not know why we should speak if 
we have no right to vote. I believe we have the right to 
vote, and, believing that, we must hold out for it. 

Tue Prestpent: It is a very great pity, I think, that 
some notice of the action you proposed to take was not 
given to the Council beforehand. 

Mr. Owen Fieminc [A.]: I should like to dissociate 
myself altogether from what Mr. Middleton says. I do 
not recognise the right of these gentlemen to represent 
the Associates. 

Mr. Hersert W. Wits [4.]: I think I gave a perfectly 
fair and open notice of my amendment. 

Tue Presment: I do not call that into question for a 
moment. Your motion is perfectly fair and straight- 
forward. But I think you ought to allow that upon a fair 
reading of By-laws 60 and 61 it is not within my power to 
allow your resolution to go forward. 

Mr. Wins: Reading those three By-laws I at first 
thought that the ruling at the last Meeting was wrong ; 
then I was uncertain about it; and then I came to the 
conclusion that, whether the ruling at the last Meeting was 
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correct or not, it was very desirable that there should be 
no ambiguity in the new By-laws. 

Tur Present: Will you then point out any ambiguity, 
so that we may deal with it ? 

Mr. Epwin T. Haun, Vice-President: May I remind 
the Meeting that this document was prepared by the 
instruction of the General Meeting in this room? Every 
principle and every important detail in the document has 
been discussed here, and the Council were instructed to 
bring up to the Meeting a revised Charter and By-laws to 
give effect to the resolutions passed by the General Body. If 
there is anything in the proposals which is not in accord- 
ance with the resolutions, or which is not in accordance 
with the general views of the Meeting, I am sure it can be 
readily pointed out. But the whole document purports to 
be with certain exceptions, which are mentioned, the mere 
carrying out of the resolutions of the Institute, and 
therefore I submit it is perfectly in order that it should 
come up now for consideration. Would it not save time if 
the President were to move that No. II. be adopted, and, if 
there is no dissent to it, that it should be passed ; then the 
following clause would be taken, and so on? That would 
save time, and any objections could be brought out. 

Tue Prestpent: I should like to look into this point in 
the Charter. I have read Clause 28, and find that it is not 
absolutely stated that an Associate shall not vote in 
respect of the Charter. 

Mr. Mrppieton: It is not excepted; only the By-laws 
are excepted. 

Tue Prestpent: Yes; but it must have been in the 
minds of the framers of the Charter and the By-laws that 
no Associate should vote on either. It seems to me that 
if an Associate had the right to vote on the Charter he 
might just as well have the right to vote on the By-laws. 

Mr. Lacy W. Ringe [F'.]: The Charter is granted by 
the Crown. None of us have any right to alter the 
Charter. If we want the Charter altered we have to peti- 
tion the Crown to alter it. 

Mr. Epwin T. Hau: If the Charter says that no 
Associate can vote upon that which is subsidiary to the 
Charter, ipso facto it appears to me he cannot vote upon 
that which is in the Charter. 

Tue Presment: That is so. I do not withdraw my 
ruling, but I wanted to make it clear to Mr. Middleton that 
I saw his point. May I ask the Associates whether there 
is any point in the Charter to which they take exception, 
and for what reason they wish to discuss it ? 

Mr. Epmunp Winpents | F’.| : Following Mr. Lacy Ridge’s 
argument, if the Charter is a matter of Royal grant, how 
far is the Institute within its powers in proposing any 
variation from it? Ithink we are in a difficulty about that 
quite independently of any question whether an Associate 
should vote on this point or not. What position are the 
Fellows themselves in ? 

Mr. Hat: I think that is perfectly clear. His Majesty 
grants a Charter upon application. He never draws the 
document himself ; somebody must draft it; and the pre- 
sent document, so far as it relates to the Charter, is drafted 
for submission to His Majesty. 

Mr. Wimeenis: Then we are here to discuss whether His 
Majesty shall grant a Charter on these lines or on any other 
lines, in which case we are here to discuss the lines which 
are proposed; and in that case, if we disagree about the 
lines which are proposed, we are here to vote upon those 
particular clauses. Is that so? 

Mr. Hatt: Not the Associates, but the Fellows. 
President has ruled that already. 

Tne Prestpent: I should like to say with regard to Mr. 
Lacy Ridge’s remarks that the Charter was first granted 
by King William IV. It was revised in the reign of Queen 
Victoria; and we have a right now to revise the Charter 
in the new reign, and to revise the Charter we have a per- 
fect right to discuss in what way it should be revised. 
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Mr. E. R. Ronson, F.S.A. [#'.}: Would it be possible to 
separate the votes of the Fellows from those of the 
ciates and then refer the matter to the Council 
should be the respective 1 
that Associates have no right t 

Tue Prestpent: Yes 

Mr. Ronson : In the questions which aris« 
vote. Could not the votes be kept separate 
whole matter could go to the Counc 

THe Presipent: I do not think that would be 
There is no object in recording 
and the Associates’ votes upon this 
Their views, however, would carry 

Mr. Wiueerts: Under By-law 62 
which discusses alterations in the 
action unless there are at least twenty 
am in a little doubt whether 
voting here to-night. 

Mr. Haiti: There must be 
of whom eleven shall be Fellows. 

Tue Secretary: There are over twenty Fellows present. 

Tat Prestpent then moved the adoption of the insertion 
of the words “a non-corporate class of Licentiates”’ in 
Clause 2 of the Charter. 

Mr. Mippieton said that this addition of the class of 
Licentiates was a proposal to which he had taken exception 
from the very moment it was brought forward, and although 

t had received the assent of tl meetings, he 
thought he was right in objecting to it, and on this last 
possible occasion in again putting forward his views and 
possibly carrying them further than he had done before. 
This proposal was put forward entirely on the ground that 
the architectural profession was subject to evils of consider 
able magnitude which it was desirable to take means to 
stop, and these were the means proposed. The evil from 
which they suffered was that there were a great number of 
practising architects in the country who were comparatively 
unqualified men, outside all societies, under no restraint, 
who were bringing architecture into disrepute both as an 
art and socially, and also that there were men calling them- 
selves architects who were not all of such honour as they 
should like them to be. That having been admitted, the 
desire now was to bring a certain number of those men 
under the control of the Institute so as to benefit and im- 
prove the whole profession. So far there was something 
to be said for this non-corporate class of Licentiates. But 
the proposal here was that the means of admission should 
be comparatively easy. He would show presently that it 
would probably not be successful in many ways. They were 
inviting a large number of men to join on very easy terms. 
First, it would put a premium ona certain amount of laziness. 
They knew the difficulty there was in ing men who 
had passed the Preliminary Examination to take the Inter- 
mediate and those who had passed the Intermediate to take 
the Final. What would be the result if a great many of 
those still had this further inducement to remain outside 
the Associntes’ ranks and not to enter through the exami- 
nations—that they may presumably become Licentiates 
and pose before the public as practically upon the 
plane as the Associates here. They would have 
standing in the Institute. They would be 
Associates were before that time, now 
ago, when he (the speaker) passed 
examination held by the Institu 
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then bringing the Institute into great disrepute. It was 
found necessary to stop that class then, and they had done 
so. There was a compulsory examination instituted and 


ht out « 
ind th 


gradually that class was swept 1 if existence. 

THe Prestpent: You quite underst t the election 
of Licentiates must take place within twelve months. 

Mr. Mippietron: That there will be no further admis 
sions after twelve months ? 

Tue Prestmpent: Yes; that is what we propose. 
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Mr. Mipp.eron : 
at all. 

Tue Prestpenr: The new Clause IL. 7 (a) says : * Licen 
tiates shall be persons elected by the Council in a manner 
to be prescribed by By-law within twelve months of the 
date of this present Charter.”’ 

Mr. Minpieron: I took that to be prescribed by By-law 
which has to be passed within twelve months. I confess 
that alters the case very materially, and I have nothing 
more to say on the point. 

The clause was then put to the 
unanimously, Fellows only voting. 

Clause 3 was similarly carried. 

The new Clause 7 (a) being put 

Mr. Haun said that to avoid ambiguity or misunder- 
standing he would move the transposition of a few words 
in the clause, so as to read: ‘ Licentiates shall be persons 
elected by the Council within twelve months of the date 
of this present Charter in a manner to be prescribed by 
By-law,” &e. 

Mr. J. Dovanass Matuews [F’.] said that the age of 
thirty years seemed a great deal too young. ‘They seemed 
to be trying to envelop everybody who had been in practice 
for five years; it was practically giving a premium to 
young men who were lazy to become members of the 
Institute by being elected Licentiates. Licentiates appa- 
rently were to have all the privileges that Associates had. 
They would have the use of the rooms; the Institute pub- 
lications would be sent to them—in fact, with the exception 
of voting, they would be practically on an equality with 
Associates. If they were to admit what might be called 
outsiders, which, he supposed, was the object of this clause, 
the minimum age ought to be put at thirty-five years, be- 
cause young men of thirty should certainly be in a position 
to prepare for the Examination and pass it as Associates. 
Therefore in order that those who had been in practice 
should not be debarred from the privileges which the Insti- 
tute conferred upon them, he thought thirty-five years 
would be a very moderate age. 

Tue PrestpEnt stated that the point had been debated 
very closely in committee, and after careful deliberation 
they had come to the conclusion that thirty would be the 
desirable age. 

Mr. Marnews: Then I say no more. 

Tue PrestpEnt then put the clause to the vote. 

Mr. Bropre: That is, subject to the suggestion of Mr. 
Hall, because I misread the paragraph entirely in the 
sense to which Mr. Middleton referred. 

THe Presipent: Yes. 

The clause was carried as amended, as were also the 
alteration in clause 9, and the new clause 9 (a). 

Clause 10 being before the Meeting, with the addition of 
the words “and a Licentiate the initials L.R.IB.A.,” 
Mr. A. H. Rew [(F.], Hon. Sec. R.ILB.A for Ss. Africa, 
said there seemed to him to be an element of danger in the 
proposition, especially in view of what had been said that 
evening. The last number of the Building News con- 
tuined a very sensible letter from Mr. Frank Wilson, an 
Associate of the Institute, pointing out the danger which 
might arise by having the simple letters “ L.R.I.B.A.” 
after the names of Licentiates instead of some other letters 
which could not possibly be mixed up by a careless public 
with “ F.R.I.B.A.” or “ A.R.LB.A.” He commended Mr. 
Wilson’s letter to the attention of the Council, and sug- 
gested the advisability of having the full word * Licentiate ” 


I did not read that into the By-laws 


vote and carried 


instead of “L.R.1.B.A.” He proposed that the word 
‘ Licentiate’ be substituted for * L.” 

Mr. J. DovGiass Maruews seconded. 

Mr. Mippieron: If the word ‘“ Licentiate’? be put, 


persons interested would drop the whole word and use 
* T,.R.LB.A.”’ just the same. 

THe Prestpent: We must always bear in mind that 
this is a class which is going to die out. 
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Mr. Doveiass Marnews : It will not die out, perhaps, in 
less than fifty years. 

Mr. A. H. Rem: I think it should be clearly laid down 
and insisted on that persons entitled to use the affix should 
use it in the form specified in the Charter—viz., ‘ Licen- 
tiate R.I.B.A.” 

Mr. Bonner: I think it should remain as put in the 
document before us. If we give a man the right to put 
the name “Licentiate” in full, the public would very 
likely think he was superior to a Fellow or an Associate. 
There are Licentiates of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
“Licentiate”? is a high-sounding term, and looks an 
important distinction. 

Mr. Herverr SuHernenp [A.]: Has the Council any idea 
what would be the probable number and the additional 
cost to the Institute of this new class ? 

Tue Prestpent: There will be no additional cost to the 
Institute. They are a subscribing class. 

A Member: May I ask if you consider it expedient to 
create another class in order to confuse the public ? 

Mr. Epmunp Wimrenrts said he looked upon the intro- 
duction of this new class as a most unfortunate step. 
They had voted upon it that evening, but he felt they 
should take, as far as they possibly could, any possible 
sting out of it, so that it should not rebound to the detri- 
ment of Associates. He was heartily in sympathy with 
Mr. Reid: there should be some modification of title which 
would point conclusively to the fact that those gentlemen 
did not rank on level terms with Associates. He thought 
Mr. Reid’s proposal the most practical, because the British 
public would understand well enough that a Fellow or an 
Associate of a body took higher rank than a Licentiate. 

Mr. Hau said there could be no objection to the pro- 
posal. His fear, however, was that numbers of the class 
would drop the word ‘“ Licentiate,’? and simply put 
“R.LB.A.” after their names. 

A Member: Would it not be as well to say “* Member ”’? 

THe Prestpent: No; that includes all classes. 

Mr. Reid’s amendment being put and carried, the pro- 
posal was put as the substantive motion and agreed to, 
the phrase to read “and a Licentiate to use the aflix 
‘ Licentiate R.I.B.A.’” 

The insertion in Clause 25 and the new Clause 31 (a) 
were passed without discussion. 

The new Section IV. (a) being before the Meeting, 

Mr. Mippieron said that the latter part of the clause 
required careful guarding. He suggested that instead of 
the words “ in manner to be prescribed under the By-laws,”’ 
the final words should read * in a manner to be prescribed 
from time to time by the Council.” That would give a 
little more freedom, and show they were not going to lose 
the method of education by articles which had done so 
much for architecture in the past. As phrased, the clause 
almost suggested that they were going to have a course 
of education presently which would do away with the 
articles. 

Mr. Hani: That is carefully guarded by the words they 
shall have * passed through the course of education or 
have otherwise qualified themselves in manner to be pre- 
scribed by By-laws.’? These can prescribe articles or any- 
thing else; therefore it is a matter of By-law. 

Mr. Mrppieron: Could not it be “prescribed by the 
Council from time to time” ? 

Mr. Hau: That does not give much power to the General 
Body ; it is taking it out of the power of the General Body 
and putting it into the hands of the Council. I am not 
sure that that would receive general support. 

Mr. GrorGe Exktnaton [F’.] proposed that the conclud- 
ing words of the first sentence should read “ throughout 
the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and India.” 

Mr. Hain: So that the Colonies which are free govern- 
ing should precede India which is not a Crown Colony. 
That is a reasonable change. 
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The clause thus amended was put and agreed to, as were 
also the addition to By-law 3 and the new By-law 6 (a). 

By-law 7 being put, 

Mr. Rei said he wanted to call the attention of the 
Meeting to the fact that at the present moment in certain 
Colonies and Dependencies of the British Crown a Board 
of Examiners was appointed to examine candidates for the 
Institute Examinations. Therefore in By-law 7 he thought 
it would be necessary to add something to the effect that 
in case of the Colonies or Dependencies where local Hono- 
rary Secretaries have been appointed such application must 
be forwarded through them to the Secretary. He was 
speaking somewhat feelingly, as he was Honorary Secre- 
tary to the Institute in South Africa. He had already 
mentioned this matter personally to the Secretary, so that 
it might be brought up formally. The question arose to 
what extent the power of those Hon. Secretaries could go. 
It would be rather unpleasant if the Hon. Secretaries either 


here or in Canada or South Africa or Australia found 
themselves in conflict with intending candidates. He was 


quite agreeable to the matter being referred to the Council 
to deal with, but he thought it right to bring the matter 
forward as the Colonies were mentioned in the By-laws. 
He proposed the insertion of the following words: “ That 
in case of the Colonies or Dependencies of the British 
Crown where local Hon. Secretaries have been appointed 
such applications must be forwarded through them to the 
Secretary of the Institute.” 

Mr. Bonner said he thought that a most unwise proposi- 
tion. In the local places that he had been in—and he had 
been in one of the Colonies—there was an immense amount 
of professional jealousy. It might be that the Secretary of 
a Colonial branch had some feeling against a candidate 
who would be a very eligible member of the Institute. He 
thought it had better remain as it was. 

Tue Prestpent: The local Hon. Secretary merely passes 
the name which is forwarded tohim. There is no question 
of his inquiring into the fitness of the candidate. That is 
left to the Council to inquire into. 

Mr. Bonner: If it is left an open question and merely 
comes through him without recommendation or otherwise, 
then let Mr. Reid’s proposition go forward. The Hon. 
Secretary might have some little grudge against a man. 

Tue Prestpent: But he would not have the power. 

Mr. Rem: I should like to say that such an insinua- 
tion as that might apply to our own respected Honorary 
Secretary here. I do not know that we are any worse in 
the Colonies than they are here. 

Mr. Owen FLEmtnG (A.}]: Are these Honorary Secretaries 
ofticials of the Institute or are they Honorary Secretaries 
of the Colonial Societies ? 

THe Prestpenr: They are Honorary Secretaries of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Haty supported Mr. Reid’s suggestion. It was per- 
fectly sound, if the Council of the Institute had appointed 
x local Hon. Secretary, that the communications should 
come through him. He would suggest its being phrased 
in this way: * Or in the case of a Colony or India through 
the local Honorary Secretary, if any has been appointed 
by the Council of the Royal Institute.’’ It would bea 
great convenience to have some local officer who should 
forward the necessary documents, and it would be a much 
greater convenience to those who wanted to apply to have 
some local person to go to. 

Mr. Owen Fiemine said he should like to speak against 
this, for the reason that these Colonial Societies were very 
often jealous of their own standing in the Colony, and he 
thought they might feel it rather strongly if the Institute 
were to appoint an official who was not even a member 
of their Society and all communications respecting the 
election of members had to pass through his hands. He 
felt sure from his knowledge of the members of the 
Colonial Societies in Australia and Canada that that would 
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not be liked. He asked members to hesitate before they 
passed this Resolution. 

Mr. Retp: I do not see what local Societies have to do 
with this matter. Iam the Hon. Secretary of the Royal 
Institute in South Africa, a position perfectly independent 
of local Societies. I am sorry to see 


such mean motives 


imputed. 
Mr. Hai: If the Council of the Institute has sufficient 
confidence to appoint a man as our local Hon. Secretary, 


not of a local Society, but of the Institute, surely the object 
is that it may facilitate our correspondence. We should 
send to him if we wanted to make any inquiries about 
anybody. He is simply the person through whom the 
application shall be forwarded here 

Mr. Fiueminc: This is a new matte 
paper atall. It is a matter which affec 
a most extraordinary way, and I suggest that it would be 
desirable at all events to obtain the views of the Secre 
taries, or rather of the Councils of the Colonial Societies. 

Tue Prestpenr: We are not dealing with the Councils 
of Colonial Societies. 

Mr. Fuemmnc: At the same time you cannot 
them. They have a status in this matter. 

THe Prestpent: They have no status at all with regard 
to this Institute. We are dealing with local Honorary 
Secretaries appointed by the Institute in the Colonies. The 
question of Colonial Societies into the 
matter at all. 

THe SECRETARY pointed out that Hon. Secretaries of the 
Institute had been appointed for the Colonies for a great 
number of years. He could not say exactly how long, but 
they were an old-established institution ten years ago. 
There were local Honorary Secretaries in Canada, in Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, and a year or two ago Mr. Reid 
was asked by the Council to take up the position of 
Honorary Secretary in South Africa. It was no new 
arrangement, 


Mr. Wiuvenis asked for what purposs 
Secretaries were appointed in the Coloni 
precisely the purpose they were now explaining in 
laws. 

Mr. Haut: Will this do: “or in the case of a Colony 
or India through the local Honorary Secretary (if any) 
appointed by the Council of the R.I.B.A.” 

Mr. Rem: Yes. 

Mr. Wa. Dunn [F’.]: It will read as if the 
tary were to inquire into the qualifications 

Mr. Lacy Ripce: Is it to be made a necessity that the 
man’s name should come through the Honorary Secre 
tary? Is there any part of the world where it 
to find out the address of the Royal Institute of 
Architects than that of the local Secretary ? 
better to write direct. 

Tue Prestpenr: I suppose the Institute has found that 
local Secretaries are desirable to have, or they would not 
have them. 

Mr. Mippieron: The 
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after the word * Secretary ’ and not after ** Council.” 
Mr. Haus: * For submission to the Council, who shall 
inquire ’’—it is not the Secretary who shall inquire. 


Do I understand that the Associates have 


Mr. FLEMING : 
no right to vote upon this 

Tue Prestpent: Certainly. 

Mr. Hau suggested that the clause should read as 
follows: * The nomination of every applicant for admission 
to any class of membership, o1 of Licentiates, 
must be forwarded to the Secretary, 
Colony or India through the | 
if any, appointed by the Council, 
Council, who shall inquire,” & 

This proposition being agreed to, the clause as 
was put from the Chair and carried. 

By-law 8 being put, Mr. Mipp.reron 


to the clas 
or in the case of a 
Honorary Secretary, 
submission to the 





amended 


suggested that By- 
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law 10 (a) be added to the By-laws to be referred to therein, 
so as to read “ By-laws 3, 6 (a), 9, and 10 (a).” 

Tue Prestpent accepted the suggestion, and By-law 8 
was passed as amended. 

The deletion of the proviso to By-law 9 was agreed to, 
and the new By-law 10 (a) passed. 

Speaking on By-law 11, Mr. Mrppieron said the words 
‘any rights and privileges ’’ seemed rather sweeping, and he 
suggested it should read “ any rights or privileges as such.” 

Mr. Haru: That must be so. The object is until he 
has put himself under an obligation he shall not have any 
rights or privileges. 

Mr. Mippirron: “ As such.” 

Mr. Haru: It cannot mean anything else. 

The By-law was then put as amended by the Council 
and carried, as was also By-law 12. 

By-law 15 being put, Mr. J. DovGLass Matuews proposed 
that the subscription of Licentiates should be two guineas, 
not one guinea as proposed by the Council. It appeared 
to him they were going out of the way to elect persons to 
this new class; and if they appreciated the membership, 
two guineas was not too much to ask. These gentlemen 
would have considerable advantages over the students, as 
well as privileges—their position, in fact, would be almost 
equal to that of Fellows and Associates. 

Mr. E. A. Grunina [/’.] seconded the proposition. 

Mr. Wiwerents said he was in a little doubt as to the 
reason for making these Licentiates. Was it because they 
desired to throw the cover of the Institute over them and 
their works, or was it that they wished to confer some 
benefit upon them? If the Licentiates got anything which 
was worth having at all, the fact that they got it without 
examination, without any status whatever, only added to 
the obligation they were under to pay fairly handsomely 
for it. He entirely agreed with the proposer and seconder 
of the amendment and heartily supported it. 

Mr. Haru explained that that was not the only reason 
for getting Licentiates into the Institute. The great 
reason was that the Institute might control architects in 
the country in respect of their moral obligations to the 
profession. It was in order to exercise discipline, to admit 
a great number of men who were bound by an obligation in 
carrying out their work, and really to raise the tone, because 
he was sorry to say it had been stated that in many cases 
men in the country were not so strict in respect of illicit 
commissions as they should be. Therefore it was to the 
interest of the Institute to get all these men in, because by 
that means they were hoping to raise the status of and get 
more respect for the profession to which they had the 
honour to belong. 

Mr. Wimrreris: Then why are the powers only asked for 
for twelve months from the date of this Charter ? 

Mr. C. H. Brovre [F.| said he should strongly support 
the Council’s proposal; those who had drawn this docu- 
ment must have had better opportunities of arriving at a 
fair conclusion than the present Meeting had. The sub- 
scription of one guinea seemed perfectly fair as striking 
an average. He had no doubt it had been proposed after 
most careful consideration. 

After some further discussion, Mr. Dovanass Maruews 
pressing his amendment, the matter was put to the vote, 
and the amendment negatived. The original proposition 
was then put, and carried. 

In reply to a Member, the Prestpent stated that the 
question of an entrance-fee had been considered by the 
Council. 

Mr. GrorGr EvKinGron said he thought that an entrance- 
fee of a guinea would be a very proper arrangement, and 
would be following the procedure with regard to other 
classes of membership. 

Mr. Haru pointed out that Fellows and Associates were 
members of the Institute and participants in their corporate 
capacity in all the funds of the Institute. The Licentiates 
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had no interest whatever; they were not corporate mem- 
bers at all, but a class licensed (so to speak) by the Institute. 
Each individual member in his corporate capacity had an 
interest in the property of the Institute, and would be 
entitled to participate in all the capital funds in the event 
of dissolution. A Licentiate had no such power. That 
was the essential difference. 

Mr. ELktneron said he would not press the matter after 
Mr. Hall’s explanation. 

By-law 23 being moved, 

Mr. Dovciass Matuews asked whether the law of libel 
had been taken into account in this recommendation. 
There was a possibility of a point being raised in connec- 
tion with the provision that the Institute should publish 
the names of those removed from the Rolls. 

Tue Prestpent: The Institute solicitors advised that we 
were perfectly justified in putting this in. 

By-laws 23, 24, and 31 were successively put and carried. 

On By-law 42 being moved, Mr. A. H. Reip said that 
as Boards of Examiners were being appointed in several 
Colonies and other Dependencies, he thought there should 
be an addendum to this clause somewhat as follows : 
“That the Council may appoint Boards of Examiners in 
any Colony or Dependency of the British Crown, and shall 
from time to time make such regulations for their guidance 
and control as may appear necessary.”” He was aware 
that a Board of Examiners had been appointed by the 
Council in South Africa, and he was also aware that that 
Board was in considerable uncertainty as to their powers 
and as to the scope of their work. He thought the point 
should be referred to in the By-law as suggested. 

Mr. Hauu: [ think that is perfectly sound, because it 
limits the power of the Council to appoint other than the 
Board of Examiners, and therefore it would give greater 
elasticity to the Council. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the By-law as re- 
vised accepted. Clauses 43 (a), 43 (b), 43 (c), 62 (a) and 83, 
were also carried. 

Mr. Haut: With regard to what Mr. Reid has said 
about the Colonies or Dependencies, might not we have 
power to revise the technical wording, and say “ Colonies, 
Dependencies, or India.” 

Mr. Rem: I was going to bring that up as a general 
resolution at the end, but I agree if the Council will take 
Mr. Hall’s suggestion that it should be done. 

Tue Prestpenr: I think we had better leave that to 
the solicitors, who will put the matter in proper form. I 
now move, “That the recommendations be adopted as 
umended, and that the Council be authorised to take the 
necessary steps to carry them into effect.’’ 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Tue Prestpenr: That portion of the business concluded, 
| have now to take the sense of the Meeting on the follow- 
ing point. A Reyuisition signed by twelve Fellows has 
been received by the Council for a Special General Meeting. 
Although the Requisition is undated, it will be accepted as 
in order, and, in accordance with By-law 60, a Special 
General Meeting will be called. But as the Session ended, 
under By-law 52, in the month of June, and as a Special 
General Meeting not proposed by the Council must be held 
during the Session, it follows that the earliest date at 
which a Special General Meeting can be called under this 
Requisition will be immediately after the opening of the 
Session on the first Monday in November next. It will be 
for a majority of two-thirds of the Fellows present at this 
Meeting to determine whether the By-laws now proposed 
by the Council are not to be submitted to the Privy Council 
until after the holding of the Special General Meeting in 
November next. 

Mr. HuGu Srannus, A.R.C.A. [F.]: Will not you have 
to count for the two-thirds ? 

Tur Secrerary: There have been two-thirds hitherto. 

Mr. Hatu: The question to be discussed at the Special 
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General Meeting requisitioned for is in effect the same 
Resolution as that which Mr. Wills has proposed ? 

Tue Present: It is. 

Mr. Hauti: The question is whether it would be the 
desire of the Meeting that this matter should go forward 
to the Crown and the Privy Council at once to get it 
through, or whether it should stand over till after Novem- 
ber till there has been another discussion on this subject. 

Mr. Mippieron: May I ask with regard to that (I am 
tuking no part in this matter one side or the other) whether 
in any event after this notice for the meeting to be held in 
November, that meeting must be held, and that the matter 
will have to be discussed here, and that we may be involved 
therefore in a second application to the Privy Council to 
make a second alteration. 

THe Prestwent: We shall have to take the risk of that, 
I think. This meeting has passed this document, and I 
will now put the question to the vote as to whether it shall 
be submitted at once to His Majesty and the Privy Council. 

Upon a show of hands a unanimous vote was given in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. H. 'T. Bonner: May I ask the Secretary what pro- 
gress is being made with the Registration Bill? 

Tue Secretary: The Council was instructed to prepare 
a revised Charter and a new Bill to Parliament. They 
have revised the Charter, but the Bill is not yet begun. 

Tue PresipENt, in conclusion, announced that a Special 
General Meeting would be held on 15th July to confirm 
what had taken place that evening. 








MINUTES. 
Special GeneraL MEETING, 2NpD JULY. 

At a Special General Meeting summoned by the Council 
under By-law 60 and held Tuesday, 2nd July 1907, at 8 p.m. 

Present: Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, President, in the 
Chair ; 24 Fellows (including 5 members of the Council) and 
28 Associates: the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordi- 
nary) held Monday, 24th June [p. 583], were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The President formally presented the Recommendations 
of the Council for the Revision of the Charter and By-laws* 
in accordance with the Report adopted by the Institute at 
the General Meeting of the 4th March 1907. 

A point being raised by Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, M.A.{ #’.|, sup- 
ported by Mr. K. Gammell [A.}, that under By-law 61 the 
Meeting could only consider proposals and not pass resolu- 
tions, the President ruled that it was competent to the 
Meeting to do both. 

The President referred to the resolution Mr. Herbert 
W. Wills [4.] had given notice to move at that Meeting 

viz., “* That the proposed Charter and By-laws as amended 
be referred back to the Council in order that a By-law of 
the nature of the one recommended by the Meeting held on 
the 10th June be inserted in the new Charter and By-laws ” 
—and read his considered ruling that, the resolution amount- 
ing in effect to a proposal by an Associate for a new By- 
law, such proposal was out of order as being contrary to 
By-law 61, which restricts proposals of this nature to the 
Council or to twelve Fellows; and that in the present case 
the Meeting could only consider the recommendations sub- 
mitted by the Council. 

A claim by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [4.], relying on Clause 28 
of the Charter, that the disability of Associates to vote on 
the By-laws did not extend to the Charter, and that there- 
fore Associates were entitled to vote on the proposed new 
clauses of the Charter, was disallowed by the President. f 

The various recommendations as printed on the notice- 

* The proposed alterations and additions were set out at 


length in the Supple ment to the JouRNAL of the 15th June 
t See Counsel's Opinion, p. 619 
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paper were moved from the Chair seviat 
singly by show of hands, Fellows only voting. 

On the motion to insert in Clause 2 of the Charter the 
words “a non-corporate class of Licentiates,’’ Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton [4.], arguing on a misreadir of the new 
Clause 7 (a) as drafted, objected to the stitution of a 
permanent class of Licentiates ; whereupon the President 
explaining that it was the intention of the clause to admit 
Licentiates only within the period of twelve months from 
the granting of the revised Charter, no further objection 
was raised, and the insertion in Clause 2 w eed to. 

The amendment of Clause 3 of the 
agreed to. 

A proposal by Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, to 
modify the reading of the new Clause 7 (a) so as to avoid 


and voted upon 








ambiguity was agreed to, and the clause v accepted as 
follows :—‘ Licentiates shall be persons elected by the 
Council within twelve months of the date of this present 
Charter in a manner to be prescribed by By-law. Candi- 


dates shall have attained the age of and at 
the date of their application for admission shajl have been 
(a) for at least five successive years engaged as principals 
in the practice of architecture ; or (b) for not less than ten 
years engaged in the study o1 of architecture to 
the satisfaction of the Council.” 

The amendment of Clause 9 and the new Clause 9 (a) of 
the Charter were agreed to. 


ty years, 


practice 






On the motion of Mr. A. H. Reid | /’.|, #7 Sec. R.ILBA. 
for South Africa, seconded by Mr. J. Douglass Mathews 
F’.|, the Meeting resolved that the addition to Clause 10 
of the Charter should read “and a Licentiate the aftix 


Licentiate R.I.B.A.”’ 
The insertion in Clause 25 and the new Clause 31 
the Charter were agreed to. 
A suggestion by Mr. George Elkington 


(a) of 


was accepted 


by the President and agreed to that the words at the end 
of the first sentence of the new Section IV. (a) of the 
Charter should be transposed as to read * throughout 
the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and India.” 


The insertion of the words proposed at the 
ment of By-law 3 was agreed to. 

The new By-law 6 (a) was agreed 

The insertion proposed in By-law agreed to, and 
on the motion of Mr. A. H. Reid [/ econded by Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, the Meeting resolved that 
the following be inserted after the word * Secretary ”’ in 
the third line of that By-law: ‘or in the case of a Colony 
or India through the local Honorary Secretary, if any, 
appointed by the Council.” 

A suggestion by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [A.] to add 
“10 (a)”’ to the By-laws to be referred to in By-law 8, so 
as to read * By-laws 3, 6 (), 9, and 10 (a),”” was accepted 
by the President and agreed to. 


commence 





The proposal to delete the proviso to By-law 9 was 
agreed to. 
The new By-law 10 (@) was agreed to. 


The alterations proposed in By-] 11 were agreed to. 

The proposed additions to By-law 12 were agreed to. 

An amendment to the clause proposed to be added to 
By-law 15, moved by Mr. J. Douglass Mathews [2’.] and 
seconded by Mr. EK. A. Grunin .], that the annual 
subscription of Licentiates be two guin¢ nstead of one 
guinea as proposed by the Council, was put to the Meeting 
and negatived. The new clause to By-law 15, as recom- 
mended by the Council, was put to the Meeting and carried. 

The proposed insertions and alterations in By-laws 22, 
28, and 24 were agreed to. 

By-law 31 as revised was agreed to. 

The deletion of the words “ of not less than five years’ 
standing ’’ in By-law 42 was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. A. H. Reid [F.|, seconded by Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, it was resolved that the 
following provision be added to By-law 42: “That the 
Council may appoint Boards of Examiners in any Colony 
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or Dependency of the British Crown, and shall from time 
to time make such regulations for their guidance and control 
as may appear necessary.” 

The desirability of employing uniform terms throughout 
the Charter and By-laws when referring to the Colonies 
and Dependencies of the Empire was suggested by Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall and Mr. A. H. Reid, and the President 
stated that the Institute solicitors would be instructed to 
revise the phraseology in such cases where necessary. 

The proposed new By-laws 43 (a), 43 (6), 48 (c), 62 (a), 
and the Forms of Declaration in By-law 83 were agreed to. 

Finally, on the motion of the President, the Meeting 
unanimously 

Reso.vep, that, subject to the amendments made at 
this Meeting, the recommendations of the Council 
for the Revision of the Charter and By-laws be 
adopted by the Institute, and that the Council be 
authorised to take the necessary steps to carry them 
into effect. 

The President, having announced that a requisition of 
twelve Fellows for a Special General Meeting to consider 
the addition of a further By-law had been received by the 
Council, and that the Meeting would be duly called, went on 
to state that as the Session 1906-07 terminated in June, 
and as a Special General Meeting not proposed by the 
Council must be held during the Session, it followed that 
the earliest date at which a Special General Meeting could 
be called under the requisition would be immediately after 
the opening of the Session in November. The President 
ruled that it would be for the majority of two-thirds of 
the Fellows then present to determine whether the revised 
By-laws proposed by the Council and adopted by the 
General Body should not be submitted to the Privy Council 
until after the holding of the Special General Meeting to 
be called in compliance with the requisition in the month 
of November. 

In the discussion that ensued it was stated that the 
By-law to be proposed by the requisitionists was similar in 
nature to that suggested in the motion of Mr. Herbert W. 
Wills [A.) above referred to. 

The question being put to the vote, the Meeting unani 
mously resolved that the revised Charter and By-laws be 
submitted at once to the Privy Council. 

The President having given notice that a Special General 
Meeting would be held on the 15th July to confirm, in 
accordance with Clause 33 of the Charter, the resolution 
adopting the revised Charter and By-laws, the proceedings 
came to an end, and the Meeting separated at 9.45 p.m. 


Specian Genrrat Meevrine, 15rn Juty. 

At a Special General Meeting, held Monday, 15th July 
1907, at 8 p.m., which had been called by the Council 
conformably with By-laws 60-62 to confirm the Resolution 
adopting the Revised Charter and By-laws passed at the 
Meeting of the 2nd July—Present, Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, 
Pres f,in the Chair; 15 Fellows (including 8 members 
of the Council) and 10 Associates,— 

Upon the Minutes of the previous Meeting being put fo 
confirmation, Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [.] objecting that so 
much of the proceedings recorded therein as related to th 
revision of the Charter was invalid owing to an erroneous 


ruling from the Chair debarring Associates from voting on 
such revision, and demanding that the record of such 


proceedings be expunged from the Minutes, the Chairman 
explained that the Minutes constituted a record of what 
had transpired, and the only question that could arise was 
as to the accuracy or sufliciency of the record: whereupon, 
no further objection being raised, the Minutes, which had 
been previously circulated among members, were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

The Chairman informed the Meeting that he had received 
a lettc. from Mr. G. A. T. Middleton stating that he had 
taken counsel’s opinion with respect to his (the Chairman’s) 
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ruling at the last Meeting, and that such opinion was 
adverse to the ruling. The matter, continued the Chair 
man, had been carefully considered by the Council, and he 
had now to declare that the proceedings of the last Meeting 
were invalid, and that the business for which the present 
Meeting had been called could not be proceeded with. 

The Chairman, further, in reply to members, stated that 
they would have an opportunity after the opening of the 
new Session in November of raising any questions upon 
the subject of the revision of the Charter and By-laws. 

Mr. Middleton stated that it was his intention to brink 
forward a considerable number of amendments to the 
Charter, and that he would submit those amendments to 
the Council in advance. 

The Chairman having declared the Meeting at an end, 
the Meeting rose at 8.30. 


MEMORANDA FROM THE COUNCIL. 
Suggested By-law empowering Requisition for a Poll. 


Since the General Meeting of the 10th June 
the Council have given their earnest consideration 
to the recommendation of the General Body passed 
at the Meeting of the 10th June [Journat, 
15th June, pp. 522 sqq.|, and they have come to 
the conclusion that it is neither desirable nor in 
the interests of the Institute that a provision for 
a poll —other than that already made in By-law 62 
—-should be made in the revised By-laws, as there 
are a number of important matters which come 
within the category of professional questions on 
which a decision can be arrived at only after very 
careful and detailed investigation by a small com- 
mittee, and which, therefore, it would be in every 
way undesirable to submit to the decision of the 
General Body of members, who from the nature of 
things could not be fully acquainted with the facts 
of the case. 


Associates’ Right to Vote on Charter : Counsel’s 
Opinion. 

The accuracy of the Chairman’s ruling at the 
Special General Meeting of the 2nd July—viz., 
that Associates were debarred under Clause 28 of 
the Charter from voting on proposed changes in 
the Charter—having been questioned, the matter 
was referred by the Council to the Institute soli- 
citors, Messrs. Markby, Stewart, & Co., who sub- 
mitted the point to Mr. W. O. Danckwerts, K.C. 
The learned Counsel gave his Opinion as follows : 


** OPINION. 


“In my opinion, Associates are entitled as of 


right to vote on any and every question except 
only the question of making, adopting, altering, 
revising, suspending, or rescinding a By-law. 
Any vote from which they have been erroneously 
excluded is bad unless possibly it can be shown 
that in no possible event could the exclusion have 
affected the result. 
“ W. O. Danckwerts. 
12th July 1907.” 
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CHRONICLE. 
THE MIDSUMMER EXAMINATIONS. 


_ The Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 10th and 11th June. Of the 218 can- 
didates admitted, claims for exemption from sitting 
for the examination were allowed to the number 


of 43. The remaining 175 candidates were ex- 
amined, with the following results :- 
Number 
District Examined Passed Relegated 
London a ° : 96 F 72 . 23 
Belfast 7 6 1 
Birmingham 5 3 2 
Bristol : ; 5 5 
Cardiff . ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 4 2 
Dublin 1 1 
Exeter. 3 3 - 
Glasgow : ‘ ; 2 2 
Leeds . . ; . 3s . & 2 
Manchester . ; a ae 13 5 
Neweastle . 5 10 10 
Nottingham . ; ; 4 2 2 
175 137 37 


The passed candidates, with those exempted— 
numbering altogether 180—have been registered 
as Probationers. The following are their names 
and addresses :— 


ADAMS: Joseph; 90 Edgbaston 
Master: Mr. C. W. D. Joynson)}. 

ADAMSON: Thomas Robert; 27 Grove Street, Newcastle- 
on Tyne { Masters: Messrs. Boyd & Groves]. 

ALLISON: William; 62 Broomwood Road, Wandsworth 
Common, 8.W. | Masters: Messrs. Moore & Nield]. 

ALLSEBROOK : Vivian Augustus; 7 New Street, Burton- 
on-Trent [ Master: Mr. Thomas Jenkins}. 

ASHMAN: Herbert William; Rokeby, Coburg 
Teddington, Middlesex [Master: Mr. J. 
Brocklesby]. 

BATES: Stacy James; 10 Alexandra Road, Southend- 
on-Sea [ Master: Mr. C. Cooke}. 

BATH: Cyril Montagu Hurle; Sandown House, Chureh- 
fields, Salisbury, Wilts [ Master: Mr. Fred Bath}. 
BENIANS: Hubert Joseph ; 69 Shorrolds Road, Fulham, 

S.W. 


Road, Smethwick 


Road, 
Sydney 
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BENNER: Walter; 147 Woodborough Road, Nottingham 
Master: Mr. A. G. Smith}. 

BERRY : Tom Stanley ; Hessle Lodge, Park Villas, Round 
hay, Leeds [Master: Mr. G. F. Bowmar 

BESWICK: Robert Frederick; The Knoll, Westlecot 
Road, Swindon, Wilts [Master : Mr. R. J. Bes 

BHOWNAGGREE: Nasserwanji Mancherji Merwanji, 
Pedder Road, Bombay. 


wick). 


BILSON : Charles Frederick ; 59 Whitehall Park, High- 
gate, N. 
BLOUNT: Walter Stanley; ‘‘Hollybourne,” Clifton 


Terrace, Cliftonville, Margate Va ter: Mr. E. J. 
Griflith}. 


BOWMAN: Douglas; Park Lodge, Park Avenue, Round. 
hay, near Leeds | Master: Mr. G. T. Bowman]. 
BOWNASS: John Carr; Arkholme, Kirkby Lonsdale 


Masters: Messrs. Walker, Carter & Walker). 
BREWIS: Samuel Hugh; Trent College, Long 
R.S.0., Derbyshire. 
BRIGHOUSE : Christopher ; Prescot Road, Aughton, nea 
Ormskirk, Lanes. [| Master: Mr. F. W. Finchett}. 
BRINTON : Stanley; 90 Cromwell Street, Newcastle-on- 


Eaton, 


Tyne [Master : Mr. Dennis Hill). 
BROAD: Gordon Leslie; 7 Cranwick Road, Stamford 
Hill, London, N. [Masters : Messrs. Runtz & Ford). 
BRUNATI: Luigi; 26 Norland Square, Holland Park, W. 
BRYANT: Herbert Phillips; 36 Gordon Avenue, South- 
ampton. 
BUSH: Sydney Poyntz; St. Kitts, Waldegrave Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex [Master: Mr. R. G. Ham- 


mond}. 
BUYSMAN: Cornelius 

Cricklade Avenue, Streatham Hill, 

Messrs. Hubbard & Moore}. 
CHESTON : John Allford; Haileybury Colle 


Alexander Kelder; 39 
S.W. [Masters : 


J tes 


ce, Hertford. 


CHIPPINDALE: Frank Dean; Ivy Bank, Guiseley 
[ Master: Mr. Harold Chippindale}. 

CHISHOLM: Harry Bertram; 25 Colville Road, Bays- 
water, W. 

CLARK: Charles James Kilgour; 80 Brighton Grove, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
CLARE: Alfred Douglas; 
Bedfordshire. 
CLAYDON : Horace Eden Christie ; 16 Gree 
Harrow [ Master: Mr. F. M. Elgood}. 
COLBECK: Henry; 13 Milton Place, Halifax 
Messrs. Glendinning & Hanson}. 


Lidlington, near Ampthill, 
nhill Crescent, 


Masters : 


CREWS: Leslie Wilfred; 1 Hillsbor Avenue, Exeter 
[ Master: Mr. J. Archibald Lueas}. 
CULLIFORD : William Clifton ; The Manse, Queen Street, 


Newton Abbot, Devon | Masters : Messrs. G. W. Rowell, 
Sons & Locke). 

DANN : Wilfred; Shears Green, Gravesend, Kent 
Messrs. Thomas Dinwiddy & Son 

DAVIES: John Percival Wilkin; 62 Che pstow 
Newport, Mon. | Master: Mr. F. R. Bate 

DAVIES: Perey Reginald; Ship Hotel, 
Master: Mr. Edgar G. C. Down). 

DEABILL: James Thompson ; “ Brookside,’’ Carlton, near 
Nottingham [Master : Mr. Jas. P. Dixon]. 

DEARDEN : Henry, Jun., 2 Warriner Gardens, Battersea 


Masters: 
Road, 


Barry, Glam. 


Park, §.W. | Master: Mr. C. M. Shiner}. 
DELL: Joseph William ; Laurel Wood, Hare Lane, Farn- 
combe, Godalming { Master: Mr. J. H. Norris}. 


DICKMAN : Ernest Victor ; Linden House, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 

EDWARDS: Kenneth Drew; Thornton, Thurlow Park, 
Torquay { Masters: Messrs. Rowell, Sons & Locke}. 

ELLISON : George Samuel; 47 Devonshire Road, Birken 
head [Master: Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon). 

ENGLISH: Charles Arthur; Ash Lea House, 
Hylton, near Sunderland Master: Mr. 
Eltringham]. 


South 
John 
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FAY: Franklin Leonard; 21 West Street, Havant, Hants 
Vaster: Mr. Norman Henry Atkins}. 
FISHER: Kenneth John ; c/o Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas, 


Architects, Museum Chambers, 
Messrs. Walsh & Nicholasi. 

FRANCIS: Eric Carwardine; St. Tawdrie, Chepstow. 

FRAUNDORFER: Cyril Robert; c/o G. A. T. Middleton, 
Esq., 19 Craven Street, Strand [Master : Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton). 

FRAUNDORFER: Victor Anthony; 19 Craven Street, 
Strand, c/o G. A. T. Middleton, Esq. [ Master: Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton). 

GERRARD: Lawrence Allen; 17 Worsley Road, Swinton, 
Manchester. 

GILLESPIE: William ; Lynnfield, Orchard Street, Fal- 
kirk, N.B. | Master: Mr. James Strang}. 

GOLD: Hugh Andrew; “Cosford,” 20 
Beckenham [ Master: Mr. R. A. Jack]. 

GOODWIN : Harry Thomas; 39 Granville Park, Black- 
heath, S.E. 

GRAEME: Alan Vincent Sutherland, 
12 Stockwell Road, Brixton, S.W. 

GREEN: Thomas Claud Erskine; 16 Lisgar Terrace, 
West Kensington, W. [J/asters: Messrs. Spalding & 
Spalding . 

GREEN: Arthur Holden; 4 Somerset Road, 
Lanes. { Master: Mr. Ernest Woodhouse}. 

GUTHRIE: Reginald Stanley ; 101 Osborne Road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Halifax [Masters : 


The Avenue, 


House. 


Ingram 


Bolton, 


HALL: George Langley Desmond; 1 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 
HALLETT: George Farncombe; 152 Eastern Road, 


Brighton [Master : Mr. Simeon Hunt. 

HARVEY-GEORGE, Kenneth Chetwynd; Kingsfield, 
Jersey Road, Ilford, Essex [Master: Mr. L. C. Veale}. 

HEAVEN: Frank Henry; 5 Rock Street, Aberkenfig, 

Glam. { Master: Mr. Jesse Hurley}. 

HEALEY: Hilary Philip Chadwyck; 119 Harley Street, 
London, W. 

HENDRY: Harry Dunean; 60 Herongate Road, South 
Wanstead, Essex [ Masters: Messrs. Banister Fletcher 
& Sons). 

HENSLOWE: John Cecil Edward; 3 Argyll Road, Ken 
sington, W. 
HEPWORTH: Philip Dalton; 
West Hampstead, N.W. 
HESSELGRAVE: William Ewart Reginald ; 38 Spencer 
Place, Leeds [Master : Mr. Chapman). 

HIGGINSON : Frank; 8 Howard Place, Carlisle [Master : 
Mr. Higginson}. 

HILL: Oliver Falvey; 1 Hans Crescent Mansions. 
Knightsbridge, S.W. [ Master: Mr. Wm. Flockhart}. 

HILL: Claude Edgar; Rylstone, Collegiate Crescent, 
Sheffield [Master : Mr. A. E. Tarvell. 

HOWARD: Joseph Richard ; 48 Coniston Road, Muswell 
Hill, N. 

HOWARD: Stanley Boothby ; 105 Chatham Street, Liver- 
pool Masters: Messrs. Willink WX Thicknesse]}. 

HOWE: John Liberty; *Farringford,’’ Northwood, 
Middlesex. 

HOYLE: Henry Armitage; Laurel Villa, Armley, Leeds 
Master: Mr. G. W. Atkinson}. 

HUGHES: Vernon Hugh; 66 High Street, Sandgate, Kent. 
HYDE: Henry Duncan; “ Elmore,” E]lmstead Road, Bex 
hill, Sussex. 
INGHAM: Walter ; 

G. H. Widdows . 
JACK : George Edmund ; 51 Durham Road, East Finchley, 
N. [ Master: Mr. Durward Brown]. 
JAMES: Thomas Stanley Gomer; “ Islwyn,”’ 
Road, Aberystwyth. 
JESSOP: Bernard; Bank Cottage, 
Master: Mr. J. P. Dixon). 


Linden, Somali Road, 


83 Howe Street, Derby [Master: Mr. 


Caradog 


Kimberley, Notts. 
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JONES: Thomas Alfred; Bryngwyn, Caellepa, Bangor 
[ Masters: Messrs. Davies & Son}. 

JONES: William George Edmund; Alhena Villa, 154 
Caerleon Road, Newport, Mon. 

JONES: William Harold ; Woodbury, 24 Sunnyside Road, 
Hornsey Lane, N. [Masters: Messrs. Ridge & Way- 
mouth}. 

KALTENBACH: Albert Frederick; 69 Harberton Road, 
Highgate, N. 

KAY: John William ; The Square, Kingsbarns, Fife, N.B. 
| Masters: Messrs. C. Ower & Co.}. 

KELLETT: William Arthur; Craig Lea, 
Avenue, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough, Yorks 
Messrs. Kitching & Lee}. 

KENNEDY: James Sheriff; 794 Victoria Street, Belfast 
Master: Mr. T. H. Tulloch). 

KINGSTON: George Wilfred; c/o Mr. Richard Hall, 
Masonic Chambers, Bangor, N. Wales [Master: Mr. 
Richard Hall}. 

KNAPP-FISHER: Arthur Bedford; 2 Strathmore Gardens 
Kensington, W. 

KNOWLES: Joseph Russell; 21 Benthal Road, Stoke 
Newington, N. [Master: Mr. J. William Stevens}. 
LANE: Nathaniel Montague; Waldron House, Forton 
Road, Gosport [ Master: Mr. J. W. Walmisley]. 
LATHBRIDGE: Staughton Charles; 7 South Hill Park, 


Westwood 
Masters : 


Hampstead, N.W. [Master: Mr. Frederic Ham- 
mond}. 
LEIGH: Frank; 1 Balfour Road, Southport, Lanes. 


[Master: Mr. Jesse Horsfall). 

LINTON: Leonard; Ashfield Villas, Orbridge 
Stockton-on-Tees { Master: Mr. W. H. Linton). 

LUBBOCK: Humphrey Thornton ; 30 Gledhow Gardens, 
S.W. 

LUCAS: Arthur Littlejohns; Park House, Bexley, Kent 
Masters: Messrs. Barry Parker & Raymond Unwin). 

MACAULAY: William; 112 Kenmure Street, Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow [Masters: Messrs. Thomson «& 
Sandilands}. 

McCLINTON: Arthur Norman; Rosaville, Windsor Park, 
Belfast, Ireland [Master : Mr. Vincent Craig}. 

McCONNELL: Thomas Herbert; Ingram House, Stock- 
well Road, S.W. 

McDOWELL: Cecil Thomas; Trelawney, Brondesbury 
Park, Cricklewood, N.W. 

McILVEEN: Samuel; Glenside, 
Master: Mr. W. J. W. Roome}. 

MARCHANT : Frank Oliver ; Bolds’ Shaves, Woodchurch, 
Ashford, Kent [Master : Mr. Ernest Newton]. 

MAWTIN : Henry Ray; 137 Burnt Ash Road, Lee, 8.E. 

MASON : George Harry ; 34 Gilnon Road, Bolton [Master : 
Mr. Frank Freeman]. 

MATTHEWS: John Bredel ; 19 Oakfield Road, Newport, 
Mon. [Master : Mr. George C. Halliday}. 

MAYHEW: Alfred Ernest; 51 Great Ormond Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. [Master : Mr. Horace Porter]. 


Lane, 


Bangor, Co. Down 


MENZIES: Allan; Muirlea, Forres, N.B. [Masters: 
Messrs. Ross & Macbeth}. 
METCALFE: William; 73 Lincoln Street, Wakefield 


Master: Mr. J. Vickers Edwards}. 
MIDDLETON: Alfred Everitt ; Highfield, Uppingham. 
MILLER: Stanley Russell ; 27 Church Road, Harlesden, 
N.W. [ Master: Mr. G. Perey Pratt). 

MITCHELL: Victor William ; Kingsgate, 199 King’s Road, 
Reading, Berks | Master: Mr. W. G. A. Hambling]. 
MOBBS: Hedley Adams; The Laurels, Oulton, near 

Lowestoft [ Master: Mr. J. W. Cockrill). 
MOBERLEY: Arthur Hamilton; 10 Campden House 
Road, London, W. 
MONKMAN: Harold; 86 Bishopthorpe 
Masters: Messrs. Hornsey & Monkman). 
MONTGOMERY : Wm. Howat; St. Phillans, Wormit-on- 
Tay, Fife [ Masters: Messrs. J. Lowe & T. M. Cappon)}. 


Road, York 
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MOON: Stanley Howard ; 130 Seymour Place, Bryanston 
Square, London, W. [ Master: Mr. A. L. Bond). 

MOORE: John; Arumah, Princetown Road, Bangor, Co. 
Down [ Masters: Messrs. Blackwood & Jury). 

MORLEY: Alexander Francis; The High House, Brook 
Green, W. 

MORRISS: Gordon; Stonebridge, Blackboys, Sussex. 

MOUNTFORD: Edward Wallis; 11 Craven Hill, Lan- 
caster Gate, W. 

NORRIES: Ernest Bower; Rosemere, Clayton Avenue, 
Didsbury, Manchester [Master: Mr. G. Harold 
France}. 

NORTON: Bernard George; The Manse, Albert Street, 
Rugby [ Masters: Messrs. Quick & Lee]. 

O’NEILL: George Gordon; Florenceville, Bangor, Co. 
Down [Master: Mr. W. J. W. Roome}. 

PAGE: Thomas Alexander; 14 Ravensbourne Terrace, 
South Shields. 

PALMER: James; 130 Balls Pond Road, Islington, N. 
Master: Mr. W. O. Milne}. 

PARKER: Thomas Abel; 37 Hall Street, Colne, Lanes. 

PECKHAM: Arthur Reginald; 2 Stanley Road, Wimble- 
don, Surrey. 

PEDLEY: Ernest William; 51 Wilfred Street, Derby 
Masters: Messrs. Wright & Thorpe). 
PHILLIPS: Rees; Delamere, Parson’s Green, 

S.W. | Master: Mr. A. Saxon Snell]. 

PLATTS: Percival Oates; 46 College Grove Road, Wake- 
field. 

POLLEN: Harry Stewart; 6 Talbot Houses, Blackheath, 
S.E 


Fulham, 


POLLOCK: Charles Lyle; 28 Mount Pleasant Square, 
Ranelagh, Dublin. 

PRIDDLE: William, Jun.; 4 Sumatra Road, West 
Hampstead, N.W. [ Master: Mr. W. L. Trant Brown]. 

PRIESTLEY: Ronald Henry Pinkney ; Thorneholme, 
Robin Hood’s Bay, Yorks. | Master: Mr.G. 8S. French). 

PROCTOR: Albert Victor; 126 Heathleigh, Halifax 
[Master: Mr. A. G. Dalzell]. 

PRYNNE: Sherard John Howard; 40 Gunterstone Road, 
West Kensington, W. 

RANGER: Edgar; London & County Bank House, High 
Wycombe, Bucks [ Masters: Messrs. Kirkham, Burgess 
& Myers}. 

REITH: Alexander Murray; 61 Irvine Place, Aberdeen 
Masters: Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie}. 

ROBERTSON: Frederic William; c/o Messrs. Herbert 
Baker & Masey, The Rhodes Buildings, Cape Town 
Masters: Messrs. Herbert Baker & Masey]. 

ROBERTSON : Godfrey Alan Keith ; Ardnacoragh, Hugh- 
enden Avenue, Belfast [J/aster: Mr. Wm. J. W. 
Roome}. 

ROBERTSON : 
well Avenue, Westcliff, Essex 

ROBINSON: Alfred Douglas ; 29 
Road, N. 

ROBINSON: John Peter; 14 Rossmore Avenue, Ormean 
Road, Belfast (Master: Mr. J. St. J. Phillips}. 

ROUTLEDGE: Harold Easton Clueas ; “ Ballure,’”’ Ram- 
sey, Isle of Man [ Master: Mr. Frank Cottle}. 

SAUNDERS: Robert John Wing; Kingsley House, Old- 
field Park, Bath. 

SHAW: William Henry; ‘‘Glenwood,”’ Stockton Brook, 
Stoke-on-Trent { Master: Mr. Wm. Campbell]. 

SKERRY: Cecil Edward; 36 Clifton Gardens, 
Vale, W. [Master : Mr. Charles Rutley). 

SKINNER: Cedric George; 6 Chesterfield Road, Bristo 
[Master : Mr. W. 8S. Skinner}. 

SLATER: John Alan; 11 St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 

SMITH: George William; 54 Kent Street, Jarrow-on- 
Tyne | Masters: Messrs. White & Stephenson}. 

SMITH: Harold; 34 Market Place, Long Eaton, Notting 
ham | Master: Mr. John F. Dodd}. 

4p 


Alexander Winton; Glen Carse, Chalk- 
Master: Mr. Maule}. 
Beacon Hill, Camden 


Maida 
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SMITH: 
Street. 

SMITH: Joseph; The Heights, Revidg 
Masters: Messrs. Cheers & Smith}. 

SMITH: Wallace; ‘“ The Knoll,’ Lenton Sand 
ham [ Master: Mr. Fredk. Ball). 


Hugh Priestley; University College, Gower 


Road, Blackburn 


, Notting- 


SPARROW: Arthur John; Coxley Vicarage, Wells, 
Somerset. 

STEDMAN: William Bernard; 34 Athelstan Road, 
Cliftonville, Margate [ Master: Mr. E. J. Grittith). 


STEIN: Lewis Henry Samuel; 15 Bedford Place, Russell 
Square, W.C. 

SUGDEN: Albert Jowett; 16 Elvey 
Yorks {[Master: Mr. E. P. Peterson). 

SUTCLIFFE: George Mitchell ; Ly nd House, Greetland 
[Masters : Messrs. Jackson & Fox). 


Street, 


Wakefield, 


TAYLOR: Herbert Gilbertson ; Ingram House, Stockwell, 
S.W. [Master : Mr. A. W. 8. Cross}. 

THOMAS: William Henry; Eagle Hotel, Swindon 
Masters: Messrs. Bishops & Fisher}. 


THOMS: William George; 156 Alfreton Road, 
ham (Master: Mr. Frederick Bath}. 

TOYE: Frederick Charles Langrish; 8 Maryland 
Wood Green, N. [ Master: Mr. G. D. Stevenson}. 

TRINDER: William Meyrick, 137 Parkdale Road, Plum- 
stead. 

TYTE: Gilbert George Lee; 
burgh Square, W.C. 
WADDINGTON: Harold Gerard; 77 Whitegate 

Blackpool { Master: Mr. F. T. Waddington]. 
WALKER: Richard; Holmshurst, Burwash, Sussex. 
WALKER: Thomas; County Council Offices, St. Mary’s 

Gate, Derby [Master : Mr. G. H. Widdows]. 
WALLACE: Andrew; 22 Quay Walls, Berwick- 

{[Master: Mr. John B. Wilson]. 

WATKINS: Archibald Horace ; 124 High Street, South- 
end-on-Sea, Essex [{Masters: Messrs. Greenhalgh 

& Brockbank}. 


N otting- 


Road, 


6 Heatheote Street, Mecklen- 


Drive, 


yn-Tweed 


WATSON: Vivian Michael; Albion Villa, Aldebert 
Terrace, South Lambert Road, 8.W. 

WESTON: Clement Ebenezei ‘The Laurels,’ Rother- 
field, Sussex [Master: Mr. C. H. Strange]. 

WHITEHEAD: Edgar Joseph William; 7 Finsbury 
Square, F.C. [ Masters: Messrs. Hodson & Whitehead]. 

WILKINSON: Geoffrey Francis Murray; 57 Cheniston 


Gardens, Kensington, W. 
WILLIAMS: Stanley Hurst ; 
Road, Sheftield | Masters: 
& Sons). 
WILLIAMSON: Edwin L., 16: 
Dundee | Masters : 


Westholme, Clarkehouse 
Messrs. W. H. Lancashire 


Union Place, Lochee, 
Messrs. Johnston & Baxter). 


WILSDON: Perey Thomas; 52 Beresford Road, High 
bury, N. [Master : Mr. Sidney V. North 

WILSON: Eric Langdale; 19 Daisy Bank, Halifax 
Masters: Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son). 

WILSON: James Frederick; ‘ Manhattan,’ Thorold 


Road, Ilford, Essex {.VWaster: Mr. C. J. Dawson). 


WOLLOCOMBE: John Roger; Ingram House, Stockwell 
Road, London, S.W. 

YOUNG: Charles Alfred; 51 Station -Avenue, Sandown, 
Isle of Wight | Master: Mr. John J. Barton). 

YOUNG: Roland Keith; Frognal Lodge, Frognal, Hamp 


stead, N.W. 


Intermediate. 

The Intermediate Examination qualifying for 
registration as Student RIDA, held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 10th, llth, 13th, and 14th June. One 
hundred and seventy-five candidates were examined, 
with the following results : 


was 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS (27 July 1907 
Number 
Examined Passed Relegated 
London ; ; . 107 - 17 F 60 
Bristol . : : ; im . 6 ; 7 
Cardiff ‘i . . 5 ‘ 2 : 3 
Dublin : - ‘ : ae 1 ; 0 
Exeter. ] 1 ° 0 
Glasgow : ; ; S = 8 ‘ 2 
Leeds . . . . 16 ° 9 . 7 
Manchester . . ‘ 16 F 11 5 
Newcastle 11 7 i 
175 87 88 


The passed candidates, who have been registered 
as Students, are as follows, the names being given 
in order of merit as placed by the Board of 
Examiners :— 


PURCHON: William Sydney [Probationer 
Moring Road, Tooting Common, §8.W. 
Messrs. Brodrich, Lowther, & Walker}. 

WEIGHTMAN: Fred Norman | Probationer 
Manor House Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, & Wood}. 

McLEAN: Archibald John Chattan [Probationer 1904] ; 
* Benwyvis,’’ Lancaster Road, Brighton [Masters : 
Messrs. Oakden & Hawker]. 

MERRIMAN: Harold Ian [ Probationer 1904]; 27 Young 
Street, Kensington, W. [Master: Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber}. 

WARREN: Henry George [Probationer 1905]; 78 Charring- 
ton Street, Oakley Square, N.W. [Master: Mr. J. R. 
Moore-Smith)}. 

STUBBS: Edward Woodhouse [Probationer 
Thornhill House, College Road, Norwich 


1905]; 6 
| Masters : 


1902]; 65 
{ Masters: 


1905 
Master : 


Mr. W. J. Dunham). 
HAGELL: Frederic William [Probationer 1905); 32 
Harberton Road, Whitehall Park, N. [Masfers: 


Messrs. W. Dunn & R. Watson]. 

UNDERWOOD: Sydney Francis Gilbert [Probationer 
1906}; Dartford Road, March, Cambs (Master: Mr. 
I’. Burdett Ward). 

SMITH: Edwin [Probationer 
Wisbech, Cambs [Master : Mr. F. Burdett Ward}. 

CRANFORD: William Harold [Probationer 1903); Kings- 
cliffe, Woodberry Down, Finsbury Park, N. [Master : 
Mr. A. N. Prentice}. 

JONES: Lewis Farewell [Probationer 1903 
Mitcham, Surrey {Masters : 
Sons]. 

STELFOX: Arthur Wilson [ Probationer 1904]; 3 Chlorina 
Gardens, Malone Road, Belfast (Master: Mr. W. J. 
l’ennell |. 

TASKER: William Wait [Probationer 1903]; 23 Ripon 
Gardens, Jesmond, Neweastle-on-Tyne [Master: Mr. 
Andrew K. Tasker}. 

WELCH: Herbert Arthur [ Probationer 1904) ; 78 Charring 
ton Street, Oakley Square, N.W. (Master: Mr. J. hi. 
Moore-Smith). 

LOVELUCK: Edward {[Probationer 1906); 
Bridgend [ Master: Mr. P. J. Thomas]. 


1906); 35 Nene Parade, 


Brinley, 
Messrs. G. R. Crickmay & 


Sunnyside, 


TAYLOR: Samuel Pointon [Probationer 1903] ; 33 Broad 
Street, Hanley, N. Staffs [Master: Mr. W. A. 
B tynes . 


SHANKS: Norman Fraser [Probationer 1905]; 13 Skerton 
Road, Old Trafford [ Masters: Messrs. C. K. & T. C. 
Mayor]. 

MORLEY: Francis Henry [ Probationer 1906) ; 14 Lincoln 
Street, Leicester {[ Master: Mr. S. Perkins Pick}. 
FOGGITT: George Herbert {Probationer 1907]; Ash 
Field, Yeadon, near Leeds [Master: Mr. George 

Foggit }. 











MIDSUMMER 


83 Fls- 


Master: Mr. 


LUDLOW : William Henry [Probationer 1889] ; 
peth Road, Clapham Common, 8.W. 
Andrew Murray). 

MOLE : Herbert William {/robationer 1904 
ton Road, Neweastle-on-Tyne 
Hicks & Charlewood}. 

GREEN: John William [Probationer 1903]; 113 Rock 
Street, Pitsmoor, Sheflield [Master : Mr. H. J. Potter). 

PLUMLEY: Donald John Grant [Probationer 1904 
Derrystone, Tyndall’s Park Road, Clifton, Bristol 
Master: Mr. F. Bligh Bond). 

ROSS: Hugh Alexander { Probationer 1904}; 114 Gedol- 
phin Road, W. {Master : Mr. H. Chatfeila Clarke}. 
BOYD: James Stirling [Probationcr 1906); 19 Waverley 

Gardens, Crossmyloof, Glasgow. 

COX : Herbert | Probationer 1907]; 11 Mecklenburgh Street, 
Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 

BENNETT: Thorold [Probationer 1905); 20 Darnley 
Road, Gravesend {Master : Mr. E. J. Bennett}. 

RITCHIE-FALLON: Walter Adolphus [Probationer 
1906); 52 Beresford Road, Canonbury, N. [Master : 
Mr. A. Dixon}. 

GRAVENOR: Harold James [Probationer 1899]; 63 
Sydenham Park, Sydenham, $.E. {[Master: Mr. T. 
Durrans)}. 

HASTIE: Thomas L. [Probationer 1903) ; 


; 49 Warring- 
Masters: Messrs. 


158 Whitehill 


Street, Dennistown, Glasgow [Master: Mr. John 
Fairweather}. 
POWELL: Herbert Cecil | Probationer 1905); * Engel- 


berg,” Lightwood Road, Buxton [Master : Mr. W. RB. 
Bryden). 

GRAY: James Henry [Probationer 1905) ; Ravensworth, 
Monreith Road, E. Catheart, Glasgow [Masters : 
Messrs. Campbell Douglas & A. N. Paterson). 

RODGER: Will Ashton [Probationer 1904]; 8 Conway 
Road, Cardiff (Masters: Messrs. G. E. Halliday & 
J. W. Rodger). 

MULREADY : Paul William [Probationer 1901]; 68 Dyne 
Road, Brondesbury, N.W. [ Masters: Messrs. Pugin & 
Pugin}. 

SMITH: Luther [Probationer 1905 
Victoria Road, Lockwood, 
Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son}. 

LAFONTAINE: Philip Cart de [Probationer 1903); 49 
Albert Court, South Kensington, S.W. [Master : Mr. 
Kk. Guy Dawber}. 

MEiKLEHAM: David Lang [Probationer 1905): : 
Park Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
George Baines & Son}. 

RHODES: Wilfrid Craven [Probationer 1905); 
Street, Chelsea, S.W. [ Master: Mr. H. 
Lauder}. 

THOMAS: Hugh [Probationer 1901); 54 Hunter Street, 
Brunswick Square, W.C. [Master: Mr. W. A. 
Aickman |}. 

JUDD: Frederick Stanley Gordon 
7 Claremont Road, Windsor 
Wyborn). 

BELL: William [Probationer 1905); Preston Hall, Annam, 
N.B. [Master : Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards}. 

FAWKNER: William [/’robationer|; “The 
Gawsworth, Macclesfield [Master: Mr. 
Hall}. 

WILSON: Frederick Candelen 
7 York Road, Edgbaston, 
Messrs. Essex & Goodman]. 

ISAAC: William John [Probationer 1904); 72 Bewsey 
Street, Warrington [Jaster: Mr. 8. P. Sileock]. 

PETO: Alfred Norman {Probationer 1905]; St. James’s 
Vicarage, Selby [ Masters : Messrs. Danby & Simpson] 

SUTCLIFFE: Hartley [/robationer 1906}; Low Fold 
Farm, Bolton, Bradford, Yorks [Masters: Messrs. 
Walker & Collinson]. 


; 12 Albany Terrace, 
Hudderstield [Mas/ers : 


37 Upper 
Masters: Messrs. 


91 Oakley 
Clapham 


Probationer 1905] ; 
Master: Mr. 8S. M. 


Warren,” 
C. Russell 


A. [Probationer 1904] ; 
Birmingham [asters : 
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NEWBERY: Charles Joseph 
View, Battle, Sussex 


Probationer 1904); Forest 

Master: Mr. P. H. Tree}. 

BELL: Douglas | Probationer 1903}; 61 Gladstone Street, 
Scarborough | Master: My. Herbert Davis). 

BENTLEY: Sydney George [Probationer 1904}; Mona 
Terrace, Farsley, Leeds [ Master: Mr. A. Sharp}. 

BIRKS: Ellis Rawson [/robationer 1900); 40 Watson 
Street, Sheflield | Master: Mr. C. B. Flockton). 

BLAKEY: William George {Probationer 1902); 4 Zion 
Terrace, Sunderland {Master : Mr. Geo. T. Brown). 

BROCK: Alan St. Hill [/’robationer 1905); ‘ Haredon,” 
N. Cheam, Surrey [J/aster: Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith). 

BURNETT: Frederick Wandlass [/’robationer 1903}; 
12 Tanybryn Street, Aberdare, Glam. [Master: Mr. 
EK. W. Burnett). 

BURR: Frederick Maleolm [Probationer 1904); Terlings, 
Orleans Road, Hornsey Rise, N. | Master: Mr. R. Creese 
Harrison}. 

BURTON: William John [ Probationer 1905); 118 Erlanger 
Road, New Cross, 8.E. 

CHAIKIN: Benjamin [/robationer 1906]; 47 White Lion 
Street, Norton Folgate, N.E. {Master: Mr. M. E. 
Collins}. 

CHAPMAN: Richard Thwaite [Probationer 1904]; 47 
Arkwright Street, Bolton, Lancs. [Master: Mr. T. E. 
Smith}. 

COGHLAN : Owen [J)’robationer 1904); Glendale, King’s 
Road, Cheltenham [Masters: Messrs. Prothero & 
Phillott}. 

CROOKE: Herbert Allen [Probationer 1905 
smith Avenue, Acton, W. { Master: Mr. J. A. Souttar}. 

DAWSON: Howard Day [J/’robationer 1904 t Doyle 
Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. [Master: Mr. A. W. 
Osborn}. 

DUNCAN: William Tees [Probationer 1901] ; Ingle Nook, 
Rochdale { Master: Mr. H. Perey Adams}. 
FARROW : George Reginald { Probationer 1904} ; 
side Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. [Masters : 

Hampton «& Sons}. 

FERRIER: James Straton [Probationer 1903); 35 Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, W.C. { Masters : Messrs. W. Dunn & 
Rt. Watson}. 

FINNING: Leonard John [Probationer 1903}; ‘“ Sand 
Rock,” Pinhoe, Exeter [Master: Mr. F. J. Commin}. 

HEPPEL: Francis Henry [/robationer 1903); 27 St. 
George’s Square, Worcester (Master: Mr. A. H. 
Parker}. 

HICKS: Lancelot Joseph [Probationer 1903); Cooper's 
Hill Lodge, Weybridge, Surrey [Master : Mr. Andrew 
Bromley |. 

HOYLE: Wilfred |Probationer 1904]; New House, 
Gravesend, Kent {Masters : Messrs. Stratton & Lucas]. 

JAQUES: Richard [Probationer 1904]; The Woodlands, 
Harrogate { Master: Mr Bentley]. 

JOHNSON: William Harold [Probationer 1902); 92 
Swinley Road, Wigan | Masters: Messrs. W. B. Johnson 
& Son |. 

KAY : George Alexander [Probationer 1902] ; 2 Kensington 
Avenue, Douglas, Isle of Man [Master: Mr. 
Kay]. 

KESTEVEN: Leofric [Probationer 1899); Arondale, 
Schubert Road, Putney, S.W. (Master: Mr. E. EK, 
Fetch}. 

MIDDLETON: Vibert [Probationer 1900}; 20 Lynwood 
Avenue, Neweastle-on-Tyne [{Master: Mr. C. 5. 
Errington |. 

MURPHY: Henry John [Probationer 1905); e/o A. Hill, 
Esq., 22 George’s Street, Cork. 

NASH: Bernard Owen [Probationer 1903); 2 Buxton 
Road, Brighton {Master : Mr. Leslie W. Green}. 
NEWBOUND: Albert Everard (Probationer 1905) ; Chat- 
ham House, Chatham Street, Newark (Masters: 

Messrs. Sheppard & Lockton}. 


; S84 Gold. 


40 Hill- 
Messrs. 


(Geo. 
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ODDY: George Reginald Probat yr 1904 
Lodge, Northowram, Halifax 

O'REILLY: Herbert Wilson | P y 1905); 4 High 
Street, Devizes | Master: Mr. E. J. Jones 


Stone 


PARR: Edward [Probationer 1903); 23 Peel Street, Sun- 
derland [Master : Mr. Jos. Spain 
POOL: Stanley [Probationer 1902 Hartley Wintney, 


Winchfield, Hants (Master: Mr. A. G. Bond). 
POPE: Thomas Campbell [Probationer 1903); 7 
Villas, Emlyn Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W 

Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison.. 

SAMUELS: Edward Perey Proctor {Probationer 1905 
Edentield, Llanfairfechan, N. Wales | Master: Mr. 
H. L. North). 

SOUSTER: Charles Leslie { Probationer High 
Street, Gorleston, Gt. Yarmouth [J/asfer: Mr. H. D. 


Emlyn 
Vaster: 


1905': 8 


Arnott’. 
STEWART: Douglas William [Probationer 1902); 174 
West Green Road, South Tottenham, N Waster : 


Mr. Arnold 8. Tayler}. 

TEMPLE: Erie Edward [Probat r 1901 
Lodge, Highview Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E 
Messrs. Geo. Baines & Son]. 


Avenue 


r . 
Masters : 


WALTON: Arthur Reginald [Probat 1904]; 25 
Osborne Terrace, Gosforth, Neweastle-on-Tyne [Mas- 
ters: Messrs. Liddle & Browne 

WHITAKER: Vivian Stanworth [/ a e) : 86 


Musgrove Road, Telegraph Hill, 8.1. [ Masters : Messrs. 
Shaw & Vowles]. 

WINTER: Cecil Reynolds [/robationer 1903); High 
Street, Hucknall Torkard, Notts [J/asfer: Mr. W. 
Dymock Pratt}. 


The following student having passed through 
the three years’ course at the School of Architec- 
ture, University of Liverpool, has been exempted 
from sitting for the Intermediate Examination, 
and has been admitted Student R.LB.A.: 

LYON: Maurice [Probat r 1906); 35 Perham Road, 
West Kensington, W. ‘asters: Messrs. Lanchestei 
«& Rickards}. 


Final and Special 

The Final and Special Examinations qualifying 
for candidature as ate RILBLA. were held 
in London from the 20th to the 28th June. One 
hundred and five candidates were admitted. Of 
these thirty-four passed; the remaining seventy- 
one failed to satisfy the Board, and were relegated 
in various subjects. The following are the names 
and addresses of the passed candidates : 


Isso 


BRENTNALL: Harold Percy [Special Examination) ; 131 
Clapton Common, N. 

BROWN: Henry Spec ial Examination 
Alexandra Park, N. 


75 Albert Road, 


CLARK: Dunean Walter [Prodationer 1902, Student 
1904}; 7 Syon Row, Twickenham. 
CLARKE: William Thomas [Probationer 1901, Student 


] 


1904]; 90 Sheil Road, Liverpool 
CLOUTING: Charles Emerson [ Probationer 1900, Student 
1903]; Carlyon, Granville Road, Sevenoaks. 
COLLINGTON: Frederick Edwin P) tione? 
Student 1905}; 10 Welbeck Street, Nottingham. 


189s, 


CROSBIE : Lawrence Stanley [Probationer 1895, Student 
1903 Rathmore, Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey. 

EDMONDS: Leonard William {Probationer 1903, Student 
1905); 32 Old Park Avenue, Nightingale Lane, S.W. 


GOLDSMITH: George Hartley { Prol ver 1900, Student 
1905]; 63 Faulkner Street, Manchestei 
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GREEN: Walter Godfrey [Special 
Heathtield Road, Acton, W. 
HILL: Alfred [Probationer 1902, Student 

Thornton Lodge Road, Hudderstield. 
JENKINS: William David [Special 
5 Parade, Carmarthen. 
KENYON: Arthur William [Probationer 1901, 
1905); 7 Gratton Road, West Kensington, W. 
LEITH: George Esslemont Gordon [Probationer 1905, 
Student 1906); 23 Catheart Road, South Kensington, 
S.W. 

LOVELL: Perey Wells [Probationer 1900, Student 1902 
Parliament Chambers, Great Smith Street, S.W. 
MOFFAT: Walter Goldstraw [Special Examination) ; 

$4 Burlington Gardens, Acton, W. 


Examination]; 3 
1903]; 11 
Examination) ; 


Student 


MURCH: Spencer Harris Joseph [Probationer 1900, 
Student 1903); Oakhurst, Loughton, Essex. 
OLIVER: Bruce William [Probationer 1902, Student 


1904 Bridge End, Barnstaple. 
PHIBBS: Harry [Special Examination]; 16 Pride Hill, 
Shre wsbury. 


PHILLIPS: Louis Augustus [Probationer 1896, Student 


1903); 22 Gold Tops, Newport, Mon. 
PORTER: Henry Arthur [Probationer 1900, Student 
1904} ; High View Avenue, Grays, Essex. 
PROCTER: John Clifford [Probationer 1899, Student 
1903); Chalfont House, 20 Queen Square, W.C. 


ROBINSON: A. Hurley [Probationer 1901, Student 1903 | ; 
24 Soho Road, Handsworth. 

SCAIFE: Edgar John [Probationer 1905, Student 1905) ; 
88 Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 


SPENCE: Herbert Marshall [Probationer 1902, Student 
1904); Bank House, North Shields. 

STOCKDALE: William [Probationer 1900, Student 
1903): 19 Reppon Terrace, North Shields. 


TALL: Robert John [Probationer 1900, Student 1904 
7 The Grove, Gravesend. 

TEDMAN: Arthur [Probationer 1898, Student 1900); 
2 Henledge Gardens, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
THACKER: Alfred Dennis [Special Examination); 33 

Newhall Street, Birmingham. 
TRACEY: Bernard David | lrobationer 
1901); Caledonia, Rickmansworth. 
WHITEHEAD: William [Probationer 
1905); 79 Harehills Avenue, Leeds. 
WIDDOWSON: Arthur Reginald Probationer 
Student 1906]; 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
WILKINSON: Leslie [Probationer 1901, Student 
3 Ravensbourne Gardens, West Ealing, W. 
YEO: Samuel Arthur Spear [/’robationer 1903, Student 
1904 Glen-Exe, Alphington Road, St. Thomas, 
Exeter. 


1896, Student 


1903, Student 


1903, 


1903); 


The following table shows the number of failures 
in each subject among the seventy-one relegated 
candidates in the Final Examination ; 

I. Design . ° ° + ‘ . - o6 
II. Mouldings and Ornaments ‘ ? . 46 
IIf. Building Materials . ‘5 ‘ ‘ . 


IV. Principles of Hygiene 33 

V. Specifications . ‘ : : 34 
VI. Construction, Foundations, ke. 23 
VII. Construction, Zron and Steel, de. 36 


Certificate Exempting from the Preliminary. 


On the recommendation of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, the Council have resolved that the Junior 
School Examination Certificate of the University 
of London shall be accepted as exempting from 
the Institute Preliminary Examination. 














THE INSTITUTE 


The R.I.B.A. Examinations in South Africa. 

Mr. G. A. H. Dickson [/’.], in a Paper on “ The 
Qualifying Examinations of the R.I.B.A. in South 
Africa,”’ read recently before the Transvaal Insti- 
tute of Architects [see p. 583], says :— 


The public, speaking generally, are led by the profession, 
and the taste of the public is formed to a great extent by 
what is provided for them, and by what they see around 
them in their daily life, rather than by any conscious effort 
of education. The stimulating effect on the profession, 
therefore, must mean a general levelling up of the popular 
taste in architecture and kindred subjects. This higher 
standard of education in the public and the profession 
will, we may confidently hope, prevent in the future many 
of the vulgarities in architecture for which the principal 
towns in South Africa are now unfortunately notorious. 
There can be no doubt that the profession in South Africa 
in the past has been discredited, and that architecture has 
suffered from certain nondescript adherents who have 
neither the technical training nor the general education 
which are necessary in this as in all other liberal pro- 
fessions. The effect of the Institute Examinations will be, 
in time, the elimination of these. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the Government and the Transvaal Uni- 
versity College will be able and willing to collaborate 
with the Transvaal Institute of Architects in the cause of 
higher education in architecture in South Africa. 

It would be a worthy object for one of our millionaires 
with wide artistic sympathies, who has shown an appre- 
ciation of art, archwology, and architecture in Europe, if he 
would espouse this cause in South Africa, and institute at 
the Transvaal University a chair of architecture. There 
is a chair of architecture at Melbourne University, and, of 
course, at various Universities in England. A Bill has 
been prepared, and it is more than probable that in the 
near future it will be introduced in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, instituting some form of compulsory examination 
and registration for architects, and these Examinations by 
the Institute are preparing the way for such ultimate 
legislation. No doubt the Colonies would follow the 
example of the Home country in this matter, and the 
institution of this qualifying examination in the Colonies 
is a step forward. No living or national architecture can 
be created in a country without a knowledge of the history 
und philosophy of the art, in addition to the technical 
requirements which are necessary in architecture in 
common with civil engineering. We hope that, in time, 
there will be developed in South Africa a style distinct and 
characteristic. We have conditions that require and sug- 
gest a departure from the European models, and there is 
undoubtedly a tendency mmonge the more intelligent archi- 
tects in South Africa to evolve designs, whether secular or 
ecclesiastical, that have some characteristic feature sug- 
gested by a wide knowledge of our art and an apprecia- 
tion of our requirements. ee 

The Royal Institute will in future not only insist on 
certain attainments, but, which is very important, they 
will put a definite face value on those attainments. Under 
present conditions a man may have had a most expensive 
training in his profession, but how are the public or the 
Courts to assess his value ? A man cannot go about saying, 
“Twas a pupil of so-and-so, the well-known architect, and 
my training has been of such-and-such a character.” In 
my own case I was a pupil of the late George Edmund 
Street, R.A., and of Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A. When 
I went into the world, unless I had passed the Royal 
Institute Qualifying: Examination, I should for all practical 
purposes in the eyes of the public have been on the same 
footing as, say, the oflice boy who was there at the same 
time, and who, as a matter of fact, is at this moment, 
I believe, practising in a small way as an architect in 
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London. These are domestic details, but they serve to 
illustrate the necessity for our making an effort as a pro- 
fession to get into line with the other liberal professions, 
one result of which would be the constitution of what I 
have called a face value, as in other professions, for men 
who have been through the prescribed preparation, and 
who have been successful in passing the ordained qualify- 
ing examinations of the profession. That the existing 
condition of affairs has worked altogether unsatisfactorily 
I do not contend; it has perhaps played into the hands of 
men with well-known names owing to the qualifications of 
the younger men having no oflicial imprimatur and being 
an unknown quantity to the public. It’ is not contended 
that the Institute Examinations will discover whether a 
man has the gifts necessary for a great architect; it only 
guarantees that he has the necessary technical and general 
education to enable him to practise. If it is thought desir- 
able, in order to bring as many architects as possible under 
the egis of the Institute so as to ensure uniform prac- 
tice, I submit that some different and clearly detined class 
with a different denomination might be created. ... In 
order to meet these and other objections and difticulties in 
connection with the selection of members, the Institute 
wre proposing to hold a Special Qualifying Examination 
in the various parts of the British Empire. This does not, 
IT admit, altogether cover the ground, as there are numerous 
gentlemen belonging to this Institute who cannot, for per 
fectly legitimate reasons, undertake to undergo this ordeal ; 
but it is a step in the right direction, and will in time 
bring about a standardisation of recognised architects. 
The tendency to eliminate the nondescript adherent must 
be to raise the status of the profession in this country. 

With regard to our position I suppose I am within the 
mark when I say that some half-dozen leading members 
of our local Institute have had the spending of some 
millions of pounds since the war, money entrusted to them 
by the public. We project and carry through large schemes 
from the initial stages to the most minute detail of the 
completion. This argues the possession of certain mental 
qualifications and exceptional organising power. We are, 
however, consistently overlooked by the powers that be 
when any public commission is appointed in a matter of 
importance, and we have not been asked to contribute or 
suggest a member of the Legislative Council. . Archi- 
tecture is an art that has always been esteemed and en- 
couraged by all enlightened nations; it has been taken as 
a gauge of the civilisation and culture in all times; it is 
necessary that we as professors of the art should see that 
it does not suffer from neglect and ignorance in South 
Africa. It is surely nothing less than a national misfor- 
tune when public buildings are erected which area travesty 
of our art, and when our suburbs, which might have been 
beautiful, and for which Nature has done so much, are 
composed to such a large extent of the commonplace and 
drab type of house, instead of the beautiful homes, either 
large or small, which it is proved are possible. The older 
suburbs of Pretoria and a considerable part of our older 
Johannesburg suburbs are full of examples of the baneful 
influence of the * nondescript adherent of the profession,”’ 
and an uninformed and uncritical public, who show an 
absence of any appreciation of the charm of simplicity, 
dignity, or truth. 

To revert to my text, it is certainly a most extraordinary 
anomaly that a mechanical engineer in a mine, and even a 
plumber, should have to pass an examination and obtain a 
certiticate, while an architect can practise without anything 
of the sort. He can simply put up a board with * archi- 
tect’ after his name, and he becomes at once a member 
of the professional classes. Should he appear in court, 
his evidence is taken by the judges as being expert, technical 
evidence, when he may possibly know less of the subject 
thana man outside the profession altogether. These gentle- 
men, to whom I referred as nondescript adherents of the 
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profession, have no knowledge of the under); principles 
of architecture, and employ empirical methods, which are 
out of place in « profession. To remedy tl tate of affairs 


is the desire of all qualified men. 


The Royal Institute ehieving hei 


object, which is that all its members sh e qualified archi- 
tects. I do not wish to seem to infer that the members of 
the Transvaal Institute and others who in the past have for 
various legitimate reasons been unable to find time or have 
not had an opportunity of going up for the Royal Institute 
Examinations are not fully qualitied. I am dealing rathe1 
with the future of our profession and justifyi the line 
taken by the Royal Institute in holding these Examinations, 
and in making them a condition of meml ip; and also 
to justify the intention of getting a Registration Act passed 
through Parliament at an early date How the desired end 
will ultimately be attained is not within the scope of this 
diseussion ; I merely wish now to point out that this is the 
end in view, and I think we all agree it is a desirable one 


Bethnal Green Municipal Buildings Competition. 


The following correspondence has been handed 
in for publication : 

13 VW 1907. 
The Town Clerk, Bethnal Green Borough Council, 

Deak Sir,—I am desired by the Competitions 
Committee of this Institute to draw the attention 
of the Borough Council to the unsatisfactory nature 
of some of the conditions, and to express the hope 
that these may be modified in accordance with the 
Institute Reeulations for the Conduct of Archi- 
tectural Competitions, a copy of which I have the 
pleasure to enclose. 

My Committee would urge that Clause 7 of the 
Institute Regulations be substituted for Clause 7 
of the Conditions, and that Clause 10 of the Con- 
ditions be deleted, as it seems to be entirely unfair 
(EiGfes in case of possible litigation ising out of 
matters not within the control of the architect). 
I have to point out that Clause 7 of the Institute 
Regulations, if adopted, would regulate the con- 
ditions of payments, and make this clause un- 
necessary.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. A Loc KE, secretary. 


June 1907. 

The Secretary, Royal Institute British Architects, 
Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you that your letter 
of 13th May, in reference to the clause fixing the 
fees payable to architects whose services are engaged 
for the proposed municipal buildings, has been 
considered by my Committee, and I am directed to 
inform you that they are not prepared to amend 
the clause as suggested by you.—Yours faithfully, 


K. KE. Finca, 
B hy é nd Surveyor. 
Town Hail, Bet l Gree 12th July 1907. 
The President, Lo jal Institute Briti lrchitec ts, 
DeAR Srr,—I beg to inform you that this 
Council has recently advertised an architectural 


competition for the erection of proposed Municipal 
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Offices, Council Chamber, Committee Rooms, &e., 
and in accordance with the Conditions the Assessor 
is to be nominated by yourself. 

The designs are to be delivered at the Town 
Hall on September 2nd, and I shall be greatly 
obliged if you would be good enough to nominate 
an Architect of standing to adjudicate upon the de- 
signs. If you will let me know when it will be con- 
venient to you, I will give youa call, with the con- 
ditions, &c., of the competition.—Yours faithfully, 

K. EK. Finca, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 


22nd July 1907. 

The Town Clerk, Bethnal Green Borough Council,— 
Dear Sir,—With reference to your request that 
[ should nominate an Assessor in this Competition, 
[ beg leave to draw your attention to a letter of 
13th May, addressed to you by the Secretary of the 
Institute, and your reply of the 3rd June, and to 
say that unless the clause dealing with payment 
of fees be deleted and Clause 7 in the Institute 
Regulations be substituted, I must decline to nomi- 

nate an Assessor.—Yours faithfully, 

THomas E. Conucurt, President. 


Town Hall, Bethnal Green: 23rd July 1907. 
The President, Royal Institute British Architects, 

Dear Stmr,—I am obliged by your letter of the 
22nd instant, declining to nominate an Assessor, 
a decision I regret. The competitors have de- 
liberately accepted the conditions, and I cannot see 
any justification for the Council varying them even 
if in the judgment of leading architects more favour- 
able terms, professionally viewed, would result. 

I am anxious that good faith shall be observed, 
but your objection at this stage will deprive the 
competitors of the safeguard of an independent 
selection of a well-qualified Assessor. 

I understand that your objection is that in the 
event of litigation arising with regard to right of 
light and air, no payment beyond the architect’s 
disbursement will be made. 

The contingency of litigation is improbable and 
shoald be avoided, so that I feel your decision on 
this ground is not well founded. 

Believe me, faithfully yours, 
Rosert Voss, Zown Clerk. 


9 Conduit Street, W.: 24th July 1907. 
The Town Clerk, Bethnal Green Borough Council, 
Dear Srr,—In reply to yours of the 28rd inst., 
[ have to say that objection to Clauses 7 and 10 of 
the Conditions was notified to you in the Secre- 
tary’s letter of the 13th May, and, with the excep- 
tion of pointing out that the question of observing 
good faith towards competitors is entirely in the 
hands of the Borough Council, I have nothing 
further to add to my letter.— Yours faithfully, 
Tuomas KE. Couucurtr, President. 























CROSBY 


Preservation of Crosby Hail. 


At a meeting of the City of London Corporation 
on the 11th inst., a report was brought up from 
the City Lands Committee on petitions from 
the Institute, the Society of Antiquaries, and 
other learned bodies in favour of the preservation 
of Crosby Hall. Mr. Domoney, the Chairman, 
stated that a deputation from the committees had 
seen Sir Montagu Turner, Chairman of the Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia, and China, which 
had purchased the site, and he had informed them 
thatthe Bank did everything in their power to obtain 
an equally advantageous site before they thought of 
acquiring Crosby Hall, but without avail. Since 
purchasing the site they had listened with every 
sympathy to the suggestions made for the preserva- 
tion of the old building. It was not the question of 
money with them, but of obtaining a suitable place 
for the erection of a new bank to meet their grow- 
ing requirements, their present premises in Hatton 
Court being utterly inadequate. If the Corpora- 
tion would find them another site in the City 
equally suitable they would relinquish Crosby Hall. 
The Committee felt that to meet that requirement 
of the Bank was impossible. The Corporation had 
taken every means in their power to satisfy the 
public wishes in regard to the preservation of the 
hall, but without effect, and they could do no more. 


At the moment of going to press comes the wel- 
come announcement that the building may be pre- 
served afterall. Alderman Sir Vezey Strong at the 
Court of Common Council on the 25th inst. stated 
that since the above report private enterprise had 
been at work, and help was being rendered by most 
of the learned societies interested in the existence 
of this grand specimen of fifteenth-century archi- 
tecture. It is now thought possible to effect an 
exchange of sites with the Bank and so save Crosby 
Hall. ‘To do this it will be necessary to close up 
the existing street into Great St. Helen’s and make 
a new and wider street a few yards distant. Sir 
Vezey Strong asked the Court to refer the matter 
to the Finance and Improvements Committee so 
that during the vacation attention would be given 
to it. The Court, he said, will not be put to the 
expenditure of a single penny either from its own 
funds or from the rates. Further, no compulsory 
powers are required to be put into force, as there 
is no property to be acquired. 


Honours and Appointments. 


The honour of Knighthood has been conferred 
upon Mr. W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A. [H.4A.). 

The honour of Membership of the Royal Vic- 
torian Order has been conferred upon Mr. H. B. 
Mrasurss [/".). 

Mr. Joun Binson [F.], F.S.A., has been ap- 
pointed by the Société francaise d’archéologie a 
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member of its Comité @honneur. This consists 
of twelve members— three foreign and nine French, 
including the Marquis de Vogiidé, the Comte de 
Lasteyrie, MM. Choisy, Enlart, and André Michel. 
It is the first time that an Englishman has been 
appointed a member of this Comité. 


Obituary. 


The death of Mr. THomas Turnputt, which 
occurred on the 23rd February last, is announced 
from New Zealand. Mr. Turnbull was the head 
of the firm of Messrs. Thomas Turnbull & Son, of 
Wellington, N.Z., and had been a Fellow of the 
Institute since 1884. He was born at Glasgow, 
and losing his parents at an early age was brought 
up by a relative. Leaving school he was appren- 
ticed to his cousin to learn the building trade, with 
a view to taking up afterwards the profession of 
architecture. His apprenticeship over he entered 
the office of Mr. David Bryce, of Edinburgh, the 
late Queen’s Architect for Scotland. In 1851 he 
left for Melbourne, and practised there for nine 
years. Attracted to California in 1861, he settled 
in San Francisco in partnership with a Mr. England, 
and the firm carried on an extensive business until 
1869, when Mr. England died. Mr. Turnbull then 
conducted the business alone, and was responsible 
for many important buildings that were in existence 
up to the time of the recent earthquake. While 
in San Francisco Mr. Turnbull held the oftice of 
Secretary of the Architectural Association of that 
city formed after the first disastrous earthquake of 
1868, when the architects held a conference to 
discuss protective measures. A change of climate 
being advised for his failing health, Mr. Turnbull 
went to New Zealand, and settled in Wellington. 
Entering the service of the Government he became 
assistant to Mr. Clayton, then Colonial Architect. 
The following year, however, he started again in 
practice for himself, and soon laid the foundations 
of the present extensive business. He designed 
many of the best-known of the older buildings in 
Wellington, including such prominent structures 
as the General Post Office, the offices of various 
insurance companies, St. John’s and St. Peter’s 
Churches, the building cf the Board of Edueation, 
St. Patrick’s College, &e. Mr. William Turnbull, 
who was elected Fellow of the Institute last year, 
was the youngest son of the deceased, and of recent 
years had been in partnership with his father. 

NATHANIEL JAMES STANGER, Associate elected 
1882, senior architect in the Office of Woods and 
Forests, died on the 21st ult., aged fifty-one years. 
Mr. Stanger was a pupil of the late Arthur Cates, 
and afterwards acted as chief assistant until the 
death of Mr. Cates, when he was promoted to the 
post he occupied until his death. 

AuGcustus Enprep Huauess, Associate elected 
1878, of 28 Mortimer Street, W., died on the 13th 
inst. aged sixty-three years. He was the architect of 
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York Mansions, York Gate, Regent’s Park ; Oxford 
Mansions, erected some twenty-five years ago on 
the site of Oxford Market, near Great Portland 
Street; and of numerous other buildings in the 
parish of Marylebone. Mr. Augustus EK. Hughes, 
son of the deceased, and an Associate of the Insti- 
tute, had been in partnership with his father since 
1902. 


THE INSTITUTE VISIT TO 
EDINBURGIL. 


TWNHE visit of the Institute to Edinburgh as 
the guest of the Allied Society of that centre 
passed off with the greatest success, and was 

the occasion of much satisfaction and enjoyment to 

all who were fortunate enough to be of the party. 

Considering the distance, there was a fairly re- 

presentative gathering from London, the greater 

number travelling down by an early train on the 
morning of Thursday the 4th inst. The Northern 

Architectural Association had profited by the op 

portunity to arrange a visit to Edinburgh as its 

annual excursion, and the Northern Allied Society 
was consequently well represented among the visi- 
tors. The arrangements made by the Edinburgh 

Association for the comfort and entertainment of 

the guests were admirable, and reflect great credit 

on the organising committee: no time or trouble, 
and no expense, apparently, had been spared to make 
the visit a success. The thanks of the Institute 
are especially due to the President of the Edinburgh 

Association, Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A. [F’.|, 

to the indefatigable Hon. Secretary, Mr. Colin B. 

Cownie, and to Mr. W. T. Oldrieve [ /’.), Mr. Thomas 

Ross, F.S.A.Scot., and the other gentlemen men- 

tioned below under whose ciceronage the various 

public monuments were inspected, and whose de- 
scriptions contributed so much to the interest and 
value of the excursions. 


Reception by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 

The Lord Provost and Magistrates of the City 
held a reception in honour of the visitors on Thurs- 
day evening, the 4th, in the Council Chambers. 
The function was a very brilliant one, four 
hundred ladies and gentlemen taking part. After 
the presentations the Lord Provost addressed the 
assembly, and gave the Institute a hearty welcome 
to Kdinburgh. Its citizens, he said, rejoiced to 
have in their midst such an important gathering. 
The subject with which they were concerned was 
one that particularly interested Corporations, seeing 
that it dealt with the increased convenience, beauty, 
and adornment of cities. He hoped the visit of the 
R.I.B.A. to Edinburgh would be pleasant and profit- 
able. On the motion of Mr. Hippolyte Blane, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to his Lordship. 


some 
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Excellent music was performed during the evening, 
and the City Museum was thrown open for inspec- 
tion. 


Visit to Edinburgh Castle, 


On Friday the tour of the city opened with an 
inspection of the Castle under the guidance of Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc. In the course of his remarks 
he said that the earliest structure whose period can 
be traced is St. Margaret’s Chapel (1090). A strone- 
hold existed here from the seventh century. In 960 
the Castle was ceded to the Scots ; and in 1018 the 
Lothians were given over to Malcolm II., by whom 
they were united to Scotland. The chapel—the 
oldest existing building—bears unmistakable evi- 
dence of great age. Mutilated by many appropria- 
tions, it still retains its original and unique form of 
plan. The Constable Tower—-better known as the 
Argyll Tower, from its having been occupied by 
the Marquis of Argyll in 1685, on the eve of his 
execution —is part of the works carried out by 
David II.in the fourteenth century. The walls are 
in places 17 feet and 9 feet thick. In 1573 the 
English besieged the Castle, and destroyed (with 
the “ David’? Tower) the Constable Tower. The 
latter was repaired in a very temporary manner. 
In 1885 the late William Nelson undertook the ex- 
pense of the restoration to its former character and 
style. The buildings in the Castle group are of 
various periods. The Half-Moon Battery was formed 
in 1578. The Quadrangle, forming the oldest group, 
has, on the north side, barrack accommodation, de- 
signed by Billings in 1889; on the east side, the 
Palace building and Crown Room (1621), erected 
by William Wallace, King’s Master Mason; also 
the earlier Palace occupied by Queen Mary, where 
her son, James VI., was born in 1566. On the 
south side is the Great Hall (built in 1484, recon- 
structed 1508), where the Scottish Parliament fre- 
quently assembled. For two centuries the building 
was subdivided into several floors and used as the 
garrison hospital. Through the liberality of the 
late Mr. William Nelson it was restored in 1885, 
and is now appropriated as a museum of Scottish 
armour. 


Visit to St. Giles’s Cathedral. 


Leaving the Castle, the party proceeded to St. 
Giles’s Cathedral, and were shown over by Mr. 
Thomas Ross, F.$.A. Scot., who gave a brief history 
of the building. The church, the early history of 
which is involved in obscurity, has been the scene 
of many historical events, and has undergone many 
changes. None of the earliest work is now visible. 
A north side-chapel was built on in 1409. The 
choir was extended in 1460, when the “ Preston 
Aisle’’ was formed. The Crown Tower, one of three 
built in Scotland, and 148 feet in height, is dated 
about 1510, At the Reformation the church interior 
was entirely changed. John Knox preached his last 
sermon here in 1570. In 16038 James VI. took fare- 
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well of his Scottish subjects in this churchon leaving 
to take up the crown of England. The interior was 
remodelled in 1829, when the whole exterior was 
encased in new ashlar by Wm. Burn. In 1883 the 
interior was entirely restored at the expense of the 
late Dr. Wm. Chambers. 


Visit to the Parliament House. 


The Parliament House was next visited, Mr. W.T. 
Oldrieve [/’.], Principal Architect to H.M. Office 
of Works, Scotland, kindly acting as guide. The 
following is a summary of his description :— 

The erection of the existing Parliament House 
was commenced in the year 1632 and completed 
in the year 1640. The site on which it stands 
was at one time the burying-place attached to St. 
Giles’s Church, and sloped from the height or ridge 
on which the High Street was built down to the 
lower level of the Cowgate. The records bear that 
in 1561 Queen Mary directed the ‘Town Council to 
provide a sufficient house and rooms for the Lords 
of Session, Justices, and Sheriffs administering jus- 
tice to the lieges of the realm. The result was the 
erection of the New Tolbooth; but it apparently was 
far from sufficient in the accommodation which it 
provided, and portions of St. Giles’s Church con- 
tinued to be used for civil purposes practically till 
the opening of the new Parliament House in 1640. 
The total cost of the Parliament House completed 
in 1640 amounted to £10,640. Of that sum £6,770 
was contributed by the town, and £3,784 was the 
result of collections from the citizens. The hall was 
practically finished in 1639, and it was in that year 
that the Scottish Parliament first met there. It 
had been hoped that Charles I. would have opened 
the Parliament and inaugurated the new hall in 
person, and James Howell, writing from Edinburgh 
about that date, refers to “the fair Parliament House 
built here lately,’ and says that “ they ill-advised 
King Charles otherwise than to open it in person.” 
It is not known who was the architect of the Par- 
liament House. The name of Inigo Jones is sug- 
vested, but there are no facts to support this theory. 
In 1638 James Murray, Master of Works to His 
Majesty, received a grant of £1,000 “ for drawing 
up the model for the works of the Parliament and 
Council House.” 

The best idea of the architectural features of the 
Parliament House as originally built can be gathered 
from Gordon of Rothiemay’s engraving. The ex- 
terior was designed in Scottish Gothic architecture ; 
the interior consisted of the main hall of the same 
(limensions as at present—123 feet by 42 feet—and 
aun eastern wing nearly square, which contained 
court-rooms and retiring-rooms, and was built in 
two stories. A turret staircase, situated at the corner 
between the main building and the eastern block, 
gave access to the rooms on the upper story, and 
ulso led to the flat roof of the main hall. The 
windows of the hall, as shown in the engraving, 
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were in two tiers; but this was altered when the 
new piazza and other buildings were added early 
in the nineteenth century. The most conspicuous 
feature in the hall has always been the arched roof 
made of Scotch oak, with cross-beams, struts, 
and straining-post, rising from carved stone gro- 
tesque corbels so as to form a five-segment span. 
The roof remains practically in its original condition. 

The central fireplace, which is of old Italian work- 
manship, is a fine specimen of wood carving ; the 
central panel contains a representation of Christ 
delivering the keys to Peter. It was presented to 
the Faculty by the late Alexander Robertson, 
Advocate. 

The great window was erected in 1868. It cost 
£2,000, was designed by Wilhelm von Kaulbach, 
and executed by the Chevalier Ainmuller, of Munich. 
It represents the historic event of the inauguration 
of the Court of Session in 1532 by King James V. 
The four windows in the west of the hall were 
erected about 1870. 

There are at present fifty-two portraits hanging 
on the walls of the Great Hall. The collection 
contains no fewer than eight specimens of the work 
of Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. (1756-1823). 


Visit to Holyrood Palace and Chapel. 


Luncheon at the Carlton Hotel, North Bridge, 
came as a welcome break in the round of visits. 
The visitors were entertained by the Edinburgh 
Association, and their President, Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, presided. The function lasted about an 
hour, and at the conclusion the loyal toasts were 
honoured. 

Proceeding to Holyrood, the various buildings of 
historical and architectuxal interest en route were 
pointed out. 

Holyrood Palace and Chapel, permission to view 
which had been kindly granted by the First Com- 
missioner of Works and the Lord Chamberlain, 
was reached at about 2.15, and Mr. W. T. Oldrieve 
again acted as leader, and gave the following par- 
ticulars of the buildings. The Abbey of Holyrood 
was founded by David I. in 1128 for the canons 
regular of the Order of St. Augustine. The name 
“ Holyrood”’ appears to have been founded upon 
the famous Black Rood of Scotland, which was a 
cross-shaped reliquary of pure gold with an image 
of the Saviour, in ebony, inclosing what was then 
believed to be a fragment of the true Cross. Queen 
Margaret, the mother of David I., brought this 
precious relic to Scotland, and in this way we have 
probably the origin of the name of the Holy Rood 
or Cross. It is considered that the first part of 
the church erected was the choir, which was 
probably rebuilt at a later date, and has entirely 
disappeared. Much of the nave, which is practi- 
cally all that now remains, is of a character which 
is generally thought to date about the latter half 
of the twelfth century. 
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Very considerable additions and —_ for 
strengthening the church were executed by Abbot 
Archibald Crawford, who held office ladee * 157 to 
1483. In 1322 the Abbey was plundered by the 
army of Edward IL, and again in 1385 much 
damage was done by the army of Richard II. It 
was, however, in 1544 that the Earl of Hertford’s 
army burned the Abbey and Abbey Church, while 
three years later, after the battle of Pinkie, very 
extensive damage was done. At this time the 
roof is believed to have been stripped of lead and 
the bells taken away. 

The nave must have been kept in some state of 
repair even after this date, Queen Mary was 
married to Darnley within its walls on 29th July 
1565. The ornaments and furniture, however, 
were despoiled by the Earl of Glencairn and the 
Lords of the Congregation in 1567. Shortly after 
this date it is believed that the and 
arches were built up, as we see them now, 
fragments of the old masonry 

After about seventy years of utter neglect the old 
roof covering was in 1758 replaced by heavy stone 
slabs, which overweighted the vaulting, and in 
1768 thrust out the north wall and reduced the 
ancient buildine to the ruinous condition in which 
we now behold it. The remains show that the 
work must originally have been designed and 
carried out with great artistic skill. 

James IV. commenced the building of the 
Palace of Holyrood Hous 1498, and con- 
tinued to expend money upon the work until his 
death at Flodden in 1513. James VY. continued 
the work, and made certain additions in 1535 and 
1536, and the Board of Works had recently restored 
to its original position a replica of the sculptured 
panel upon the western front, with the Scottish 
arms and the inscription “ I.R.\ The original 
fragments of this sc sisbired panel are still stand- 
ing in the south-western corner of the chapel. 

An attempt had been made recently to revive 
(a better term than “ restore’’) the interior of the 
historical apartments, so that a better idea could 
be obtained of the condition of these rooms before 
they were spoilt by comparatively modern treatment 
(or ill-treatment). Mr. Oldrieve drew attention 
especially to the original wood-panelled ceiling in 
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Queen Mary’s audience-chamber, ¥ itl h other points 
of interest. The more recently built Palace dates 
from the year 1671, and was built from the designs 


of Sir William Bruce by Robert 
Master Mason. 

The party were afterwards conducted through 
the State apartments by the resident Inspector of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Department. The fine oak 
doorways, the tapestries, and the beautiful plaster 
ceilings came in for a large share of attention. 

A visit to the National Galleries and to the 
Edinburgh Association’s Architectural Exhibition, 
where tea was served, brought the day’s visits to 
an end. 


My Ine, the King’s 
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The Annual Dinner. 


In the evening the Annual Dinner of the Insti- 
tute was held at the Caledonian Station Hotel. 
The company, which numbered about 120, included 
Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, President, who occupied 
the chair; the Right Hon. Lord Provost Gibson, 
the Right Hon. Lord Justice-Clerk, the Lord Dean 
of Guild, the Provost of Leith, the Hon. Lord 
Maclaren, Sir R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D. [F.), Sir 
T. Gibson Carmichael, Bart., Sir James A. Russell, 
Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc | |, R.S.A., President Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association ; Professor Cooper, 
Professor Gourlay [.1.], Colonel F. U. Holme [F’.], 
Rey. Dr. A. Wallace Williamson, and Messrs. J. T. 
Baillie, Vice-President Edinburgh Association ; 
T. Barker, H. Barnes [d.] and guest, F. Blane, J. 
Bruce, J. Burgess [H.A.], C.LE., J.J. Burnet [F.}, 
AB Aey Oe ds er F.|, J. D. Cairns, A. 
Lorne Campbell | ’.|, J. A. Campbell [F’.], W. Y. 
Carrick, H.C. Charlewood F’.), R. F. Chisholm [F. 
R. W. A. J. Cosway [.1.], C. B. Cownie, Hon. 
Secretary Edinburgh Architectural Association ; 
A. H. Crawford | F’.|, A. Cuilen [F’.], J. Davidson [F’. 1 
E. Guy Dawber UP, F. W. Deas [2".] J. W. 
Douglas, J. B. Dunn [F.], T. E. KEecles [f’.], T. 
Fairbairn, W. Plockbest [F.] , J. S. Gibson, Vice- 
President R.I.B.A.; A. Gin, Alexander Gr uham, 
F.S.A., Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A.; P. L. Hender- 
son [F’.], V. D. Horsburgh , J. K. Hunter [F’], 
J. Keppie [/’.], Rev. David Kilpatrick, A. H. Lamont 
A.j, T. G. Leadbetter, J. Lochhead [4.], W. 
Secretary R.I.B. “7 ; R. $. Lorimer [A], 
J. Macbeth ,» A. L. MacGibbon | 2’. 

A. Mackenzie, T. F. Macles mnan [4.], A. nai: 
son [F'.!, D. MacRitchie, E. H. Maidman, L. 
Martin H. — ule [F’] a en 

R. MeMillan [F’.], A. Meacher [. ], D. Men- 
zies, G. A. T. Middleton z + ~~ hay Ws es 
Oldrieve [F’.|, Vice-President Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association; G. D. Oliver [Ff], J. Oswald 
Fj, A. N. Paterson [A.], J. P. Paterson, T. T. 
Paterson, A.R.S.A., A. B. Plummer [F’.], President 
Northern Architectural Association; R. B. Pratt 
A.|, A. N. Prentice [F’.], A. R. Prentice, T. D. 
Rhind [A.], F. W. Rich D. Robertson [F.), 
A.R.S.A., T. Ross, G. Sherrin [/’.], A. Scott [4.], 
A. R. Smith, A. Saxon Snell [/’.], John Slater [/’.], 
Leonard Stokes, Vice-President R.I.B.A.; G. Suth- 
erland [4.], H. O. Tarbolton [/’.}, A. T. Taylor eb 
H. Ramsay Taylor [F.], P. J. Turner [A. |, W. 
Walker, A. > Wal ton, R.S.A., J. Watson Fi 
T. L. Watson ,G. Watt [F’.], W. Fleming Wilkie 
BOL Os ies Willigenson , W. Williamson | F’}, 
and G. P. K. Young [A.]. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured,— 

Mr. Leonarp Stokes proposed the toast of 
‘The City of Edinburgh.” He said he did not 
suppose he could tell them anything about the 
City of Edinburgh, and therefore he had not taken 
the trouble to look up statistics as to the death 
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rate and so on; but he was in the company of 
some very pleasant ladies that day, and he hinted 
to them that he was in trouble—that he had to 
make a speech that evening, and he asked them if 
they could suggest any particular beauties in Edin- 
burgh that he could refer to. Oneof them, look- 
ing a little shy, said: “Ido not think you should 
refer to any of us—at any rate not by name.” He, 
unfortunately, rather put his foot in it by explain- 
ing that that was not what he meant; he meant 
architectural beauties, and that made matters worse. 
He would try, however, as a mere Southerner to 
apply his remarks to the architectural aspect of 
the case. They all knew more about Edinburgh 
and of the beauties of Princes Street than he could 
tell them, but it struck him, from the architectural 
point of view, that perhaps one reason why Princes 
Street was so fine was that there was architecture 
on one side only. If he might say so again as a 
mere Southerner, he should like to remark how he 
recognised personally the exceedingly high standard 
—he hoped they would not think him presumptuous 
for saying so—their modern architects attained to. 
It made a Southerner feel ashamed almost of what 
was done in the South, and the excellent work that 
was being done seemed to be the common thing in 
Edinburgh. Another point was that architects 
in the South, when they wanted to put up a new 
building, had to deal first of all with the London 
County Council and all its regulations; then the 
district surveyor and his requirements and party- 
wall notices, &c.; then the claims of owners of 
adjoining premises as to ancient lights, and the 
requirements of Borough Councils and others. He 
understood that in Edinburgh matters were not 
dealt with in a simpler way, for there was the 
Dean of Guild Court ; but when their plans passed 
that Court, they could go on without further delay 
caused by other authorities. Architects in London 
were hoping to establish a sort of Dean of Guild 
Court, which he hoped would get them out of the 
difficulty he had referred to. With the toast he 
coupled the name of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Provost, and in doing so he should like to express 
their thanks to him for the way in which he had 
entertained the members the previous evening. It 
was not always that municipal authorities came 
forward to entertain architects, but on this occa- 
sion the Lord Provost and the councillors had 
given them a very fine welcome, and they had 
enjoyed themselves very much indeed. He might 
say that they liked Edinburgh very much, and were 
enjoying their visit greatly. 

The Lorp Provost, in reply, said he considered 
it a high privilege to be asked to respond to the 
toast. He said last night, and he could only 
repeat, how pleased the City of Edinburgh were to 
welcome strangers who came within their gates, 
and they were particularly glad that they had been 
able to show the city that day under very much 
better weather conditions than those that had 


prevailed during the last fortnight or three weeks, 
Mr. Stokes had referred to the conditions in Edin- 
burgh as to the erection of buildings. They were 
fortunate in having very considerable powers, a 
very experienced Lord Dean of Guild, and a Court 
to advise with him in regard to matters submitted 
to them for their consideration. Mr. Stokes re- 
ferred to the difficulties of architects in other 
parts of the country in reference to building con- 
ditions, but the authorities in Edinburgh were 
faced with as many troubles as other authorities, 
and the powers they possessed were, he was satisfied, 
insufficient. The Dean of Guild Court was con- 
sidering more stringent rules in connection with 
the erection of buildings than had yet been en- 
forced, for that was necessary if they were to main- 
tain their prestige for magnificent streets and fine 
architecture. They had displayed a spirit in modern 
times to turn the last penny to account by the 
erection of overwhelming buildings on both sides 
of even a narrow thoroughfare; the members of 
their conference, on the other hand, were men who 
desired to see buildings erected under the very 
best conditions. It was not by the display of 
shoddy or poor architecture that the community 
was to be benefited in the end, but rather by the 
self-sacrifice of owners. In the circumstance that 
the meeting of the Institute would be brought to 
an end the following day there was no opportunity 
for the city to do more to make the visit a satis- 
factory one, but he hoped it would have been found 
profitable and enjoyable. 

The Right Hon. the Lorp Justicr-CLERK, in 
proposing the toast of the evening, z.c. “ The Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Allied 
Societies,” said he had lived in Edinburgh all his 
life, and had seen many things which had caused 
him joy in the works of the architects of Kdin- 
burgh, and he had seen some things which caused 
him and his fellow-citizens very great grief. Those 
who had taken them about the city that day had 
no doubt taken them past the things they ought 
not to look at and concentrated their attention on 
those things which were worthy to be remembered, 
and there were things in Edinburgh which were 
worthy to be remembered. They would agree that 
to come to a city celebrated by the names of Adam, 
Playfair, and Hamilton was to come to the right 
place. What these men did was a strong and 
lasting protest against the state of things which 
existed for a considerable time before they began 
to exercise their art—he might say their genius— 
in improving the architecture of the city. There 
were no people in the world with whom he per- 
sonally had more sympathy than those who be- 
longed to the profession of the architect. All other 
workers in art did pretty much what they liked. 
They could be successful or unsuccessful, and the 
work they produced, even if of the best, would 
not be looked at every day. It might be put away 
in a house or a private gallery, but the work of the 
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architect must be seen every day. The poor archi- 
tect might stand in front of his own work and tell 


everyone who passed how he had been cut down 
as to the money he had to spend, and how he had 
been squeezed by public bodies and others to add 
what they thought would be an improvement but 
what he thought would be abominable: and if the 
architect did that, he thought he would get the 
sympathy of all right-thinking people. He was glad 
to say they had had a great revival of public taste, 
and a great cessation of tl linary practice, 
which existed a good m ny years ago, of every- 
body, whether he had taste or not, expressing his 
opinion and urging his views about everything that 
was done in regard to the architecture of the city 
in which he lived. There was a great improve- 


ment, no doubt. He was not going to enlarge on 
that; but, being a practical man, he would like to 
say a word to the architects all over the country as 


to what they ought to do with their buildings. 
An architect erected a beautiful building, the ad- 
miration of all who saw it. H: ppy were they who 
saw it before it had been interfered with. If he 


returned three or four years afterwards, he might 


find it perhaps plasters l over with notices and 
with abominable posts with square boards on the 
top stating that this was the work of So-and-so, 
and the price cf admission into vas threepence. 


It was enough to make the architects of St. Giles’s 
rise from their graves with shame that the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners of the city should keep 
the doors of that church shut rainst everyone 


beautiful archi- 
mes to sit down 


who wished to eo in to see the 
tecture, and, it might be, 


somet 


and reflect in the quiet of noble building. 
But those men at the door, with a demand for 
threepence, in order that nobody but the aristocracy 
should be able to get in! Was it decent and right 
that that beautiful building, dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God, should be a build where people 


had to pay to enter? It was not good for archi- 
tecture that there should be anything of the sort. 
He should like himself, in going into that church, 
rather than find it empty except for a few empty- 
headed tourists talking irreyerently, to see a lot 
of poorly dressed old women going in there in the 
course of the forenoon-—going in quietly and think- 
ing a bit. It micht do a creat de il of good toa 
great many of them, and the church would look 
far better for it. He would suggest to the Lord 
Provost that he should consider whether it was 
right that the noble building dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God should be a place where people had to 
pay before they went in. Then at 
Abbey, what did they see * A 

yh 








notice, “In this 


way,’ “ Out this way,” and a photographer at the 
entrance-door selling photographs for gain. It re- 
minded him of the old money-changers. Inside 
they saw a number of big placards in five or 


tied 
things 
He hope dl they 


buildings and 
And the re were Worse 


Abbey. 
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would all set their faces against the execrable prac- 
tice of loading the walls of beautiful churches with 
monuments and tombstones, and splashes of soap- 
suds that were intended to represent clouds, with 
impossible angels, and somebody lying in a dress 
made in the time of Queen Elizabeth. He thought 
an architect should make it a stipulation before 
he erected a building that nothing should be put 
in it and no niches should be cut in the walls 
without his approval and consent. Why did we 
surround our churches, about two feet off from the 
edge of the building itself, with a railing which dis- 
ficured the building and had no other effect but 
to form a receptacle for old hats ?—and if there 
was anything to clear out, the scavenger had to 
climb the railings to remove it. At one time St. 
Giles’s was enclosed in wrought-iron railings, which 
he did his utmost and ultimately succeeded in 
getting removed. He would never have been able 
to get the railing removed unless he had told the 
Commissioners it was splendid wrought iron, and 
anyone would give them something to be permitted 
to take it away. A contractor gave them £25 for 
it, and he was allowed to take it down. The 
abominable railings round St. Paul’s Cathedral 
were not put round it to any good purpose at all. 
He could mention a great many cases in Edinburgh 
in which the same sort of thing had happened. 
For the citizens of Edinburgh he might say they 
were delighted to see the members of the Institute, 
and they would like them to stay longer. With 
the toast he coupled the name of the Chairman, 
the President of the Institute, who, he was sure, 
was a representative man amongst them. 

The CHAIRMAN, in response, said they felt grate- 
ful to the Lord Justice-Clerk for the sympathetic 
manner in which he had referred to the many diffi- 
culties which beset the architect. Those difficulties 
were not only personal to the architect, but also 
personal and material to the buildings which he 
erected. Architects would feel a great deal of 
sympathy with what the Lord Justice-Clerk said 
as to paying to enter places of worship and as to 
his other remarks, but there was one matter to 
which he did not refer, and that was as to the 
wretched character of a good deal of stained glass. 
If they could take a sledge-hammer and destroy 
some of the stainel-glass which had been put up 
in ecclesiastical buildings it would result in taking 
away a good deal of rubbish and would add to the 
beauty of the buildings. He desired to endorse 
what Mr. Stokes had said as to the reception 
accorded to them by the municipal authorities ; 
they were delighted with the brilliant reception 
and with the opportunity of meeting the citizens 
of that beautiful city. He was afraid that they as 
Southerners had not a very clear or concise know- 
ledge of the varied and rich history of Edinburgh, 
and perhaps most of their knowledge really came 
from what they had read in Sir Walter Scott’s 
works rather than from any other source. They 
knew more of Jeanie Deans, George Heriot, Captain 
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Porteous, and Bonnie Prince Charlie—perhaps not 
quite so bonnie as his devoted followers imagined— 
than of other great people of Edinburgh. The 
thanks of the members of the Institute were due 
to Messrs. Blane, Ross, and Oldrieve, and others 
for the great pains they were taking in showing 
them over the buildings they were visiting and in 
describing those buildings. He thought it came 
as a great surprise to many of them to find what 
beautiful work was to be found in Holyrood 
Palace. It was a revelation to them. He did not 
think he had ever seen more beautiful ceilings than 
those they had seen there, and it would be of great 
interest to the profession if they could secure for 
the Institute JourNAL illustrations of some of that 
beautiful work. There were many guests there 
who were not directly concerned in the art of 
architecture, and who might not be familiar with 
the work undertaken by the Institute, or the reason 
for its existence. It mizht be of interest to them 
to learn that it was founded in the year 1837, and 
its purpose was specifically stated in the Charter to 
be “ the general advancement of civil architecture, 
and for promoting and facilitating the acquirement 
of the knowledge of the various arts and sciences 
connected therewith.”” Their greatest endeavours 
should be to maintain the high ideal that inspired 
the founders, and which they hoped had become a 
tradition worthy of their art. The work of the 
Institute and of the Architectural Education Board 
in the cause of education deserved their warmest 
support, and in no way could the advancement of 
architecture be more surely promoted than by the 
education of the architectural student on sound and 
comprehensive lines. The system of education 
now in force was shown to be successful by the 
large number of students who in recent years had 
qualified for the class of Associate by passing a 
somewhat severe examination. Still more strik- 
ing proof of the efficiency of the present system was 
furnished by the very excellent work now being 
done by the younger men. The Associates, by 
reason of their numbers, had naturally great in- 
fluence in shaping the policy of the Institute, and 
he was sure that all classes had the utmost con- 
fidence that they would continue to use this 
influence in a prudent manner, and that their aim 
would be the highest one--the promotion of archi- 
tecture. They would consider not what they could 
get out of the profession, but what they could put 
into it. It was sometimes said that the aspira- 
tions of youth were more liberal, more generous, 
and more lofty than the emotions that dominate 
those who had passed the meridian of life. If this 
were so, let them hope that the energies of the 
younger members would be devoted to their great 
art, and that personal feelings would be subordi- 
nate to higher considerations. Although the Insti- 
tute was more and more recognised by the Govern- 
ment and by the London County Council as quali- 
fied to render valuable services in matters affecting 
the art of architecture, the laying-out and develop- 
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ing of new thoroughfares, &ec., it was still their 
earnest endeavour to widen its scope and to render 
its counsels yet more influential than heretofore. 
In thisconnection the Council had recently addressed 
a letter to the President of the Local Government 
Board offering its services on the preparation of the 
Bill which was presently to be laid before Parlia- 
ment, and which would deal with the development 
of towns and their suburbs. The Council had ap- 
pointed a committee * to inquire into the matter and 
to suggest the lines upon which the expansion of 
large towns could best be proceeded with. The 
Bill would no doubt give large powers to municipal 
bodies in dealing with the improvement and deve- 
lopment of towns, and it should be the endeavour 
of the Allied Societies to bring their knowledge and 
experience to the service of municipal bodies. It 
was a matter of congratulation to all those who 
were interested in this very important matter that 
the President of the Local Government Board fully 
appreciated its gravity, and they might be sure 
that he would view the question of the betterment 
of towns and suburbs ina broad and statesman- 
like way. They also hoped they might be of some 
assistance in the drawing-up of particular schemes ; 
their education as architects surely made them 
competent to approach such subjects with some 
confidence. The Bill, of course, would have far- 
reaching consequences : it would affect the muni- 
cipal government of all our large towns, and they 
saw with pleasure that the President of one of the 
Allied Societies had already made some valuable 
suggestions in his address to his Society. He (the 
Chairman) had spoken at length on this subject, 
his excuse being that a Bill such as the one con- 
templated would have important results in regard 
to the professional practice of many of their 
brethren. If a wise and comprehensive Bill were 
passed it should deal a severe blow at the specu- 
lative landlord and the speculative builder, and 
development of our suburbs would be under proper 
control, and no longer left to the baneful greed of 
the ground-rent speculator. It was probable that 
the public would quickly recognise the beneficial 
effects of a wise development, and would be de- 
sirous that new buildings, at any rate, should reach 
a higher standard than at present obtained. Given 
well-laid-out thoroughfares and ample open spaces, 
an improvement in architecture would probably 
follow. He thought such a Bill, in dealing a blow 
at the speculator, would also deal a blow at the 
pirate architect. Let them hope that the aims of 
the Institute and the Allied Societies would always 
reach a high ideal. The advancement of archi- 
tecture could only be attained by well-directed and 
enthusiastic efforts, by a spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
by whole-hearted devotion to their noble art. 

Mr. J. S. Gipson, Vice-President, proposed “ The 
Edinburgh Architectural Association,” coupled with 
the name of Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, President of 


* JounnaL, 29th June, p. 582, 
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that body. 
the Association was formed—he believed by nine 
members of the profession, of whom four were still 


living, and two of whom had left the paths of archi- 
tecture and devoted themselves to other pursuits— 
more lucrative he hoped. The third was _ their 
respected and esteemed City Architect; and the 


fourth, he believed, was Mr. G. S. Aitken. t must 
be very gratifying to those gentlemen and to all the 
older members of the Association to think that their 
efforts in founding the Association had resulted in 
enlisting the sympathiesand the help of the cultured 


citizens of Edinburgh, and also of those members 
who devoted themselves to other methods of making 
life enjoyable and profitable, who were necessary 
not only to the architect, but to the whole com- 
munity. The education of the architect was incom- 
plete without the help of laymen, and they were 


very grateful to the Lord Justice-Clerk for his 
many practical suggestions. Architects throughout 
the country would be extremely grateful if they could 
have the co-operation of the municipal authorities 
in the real and true education of architects. The 
architectural exhibition of drawings ranging back 
fifty years to be seen at the Mound, for instance, 
if it could secure from them and their friends their 
attention and study and their comparison with 
modern methods of architecture, would influence 
people to take a sensible view of work which archi- 
tects did in towns, and would do something to raise 
the tone and appreciation o and to 
make the architect feel that his work was receiving 


architecture, 


recoenition, and so get him to give of his best. It 
would also be conducive to the common good. The 
use of durable and good building material had con- 


duced to the production of good work, and the effect 
of the influence of building material on design was 
better known and more appreciated now than it had 
been for many years past. He wished all 
to the Association. He hoped th 
future would be vital, and even 
the future than in the past; hi 
had the heartiest good wishes of every 
the Institute. 


success 
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Mr. Hirrotyte J. Buane [F’.), R.S.A.,, in reply, 
said that on behalf of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association he acknowledged with cordial apprecia- 


tion the kindly recognition extended to them. They 
felt in this jubilee year that they had been fortunate 
in the honour of having secured the presence of so 
representative a contingent of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects as had found tl way to that 
apparently cold, inhospitable region. If their act 
in inviting the Royal Institute of British Architects 
tomake Edinburch its meeting-place was a bold one, 
they took courage in the reflection that they had no 
reason to be ashamed of the architectural treasures 
which that beautiful city could show. They were 
emboldened by the furth« flection that the city 
for well-nigh a century could claim to have been 
the cradle of architectural genius, from which had 
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gone forth all over the islands some of the ablest 
exponents of the architectural art of the period. 
The Adam brothers were Scotchmen. ‘They gave 
Edinburgh many refined types of their masterly 
genius before settling in London. Chambers gave 
them their Royal Bank and Duddingston House 
before he went South. Burn supplied almost all 
Scotland’s limited requirements of his day before 
leaving for London in 1844 to complete the great 
record of seven hundred works—his lifetime labours. 
Generations of Milnes distinguished themselves in 
Edinburgh before migrating finally to take their 
laurels in London. Of more modern men, among 
many, two prominent names of Edinburgh-trained 
men, Brydon and Young, were on the roll of honour 
among architects of fame in the great City of London. 
But by the “dropping South’’ of those artists 
Kdinburgh was not left without talent, for if they 
stood on any of the eminences bordering the city 
there could be pointed out a host of edifices, erected 
during the last half of the nineteenth century, which 
would do credit to any city, ancient or modern. 
It might be, as he had frequently observed, that 
familiarity with the charming monuments of which 
Kdiburgh boasts blunted the citizens’ sense of appre- 
ciation; but they ventured to hope, from the appre- 
ciation of the architectural worth of the city implied 
by this complimentary visit of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, that the city (and in this he 
comprised the civic rulers and the citizens) might 
be stimulated to a greater recognition and apprecia- 
tion of what they possessed, and as a result might 
more earnestly strive to preserve its amenity in all 
future developments. ‘That the Association had not 
been during these fifty years inactive, but had in 
a quiet, unobtrusive manner endeavoured to interest 
and educate the public taste by persuasive instruc- 
tion, and not by aggressive clamour, might be 
recognised in the following. When the Association 
was instituted fifty years ago there were nine 
members. To-day the public appreciation of it was 
evidenced by the increase of membership to nearly 
four hundred. It had always been an association 
of architect and collateral members—an amalgama- 
tion which hal been the strength of the Society in 
this comparatively small community. For several 
years the Society carried on its affairs i camera ; 
but in 1868, recognising it had a mission, it opened 
its doors and announced the experiment of popular 
evenings. On these occasions the public were in- 
vited to illustrated lantern lectures upon some phase 
of architecture popularly treated. The lectures 
were successful in interesting and instructing the 
public. For the instruction of its members there 
was initiated about the same time a scheme of visits 
to buildings in progress, where details of construc- 
tion could be seen and explained. To this step 
succeeded visits to churches and castles in the 
neighbourhood, and under the able and learned 
guidance of Messrs. MacGibbon and Ross there 
were opened up many architectural art treasures , 
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previously little known and unheeded, until at last 
they had succeeded in laying under tribute and 
recording in the printed Transactions nearly every 
structure of any art or historic value, so much so 
that, like Alexander of old, they had so sighed for 
more material to master that they had ventured an 
invasion of the architectural riches beyond the 
Border by a visit recently made to York. For the 
further advancement of the professional members, 
and in view of the lack of systematic architectural 
education for students, a scheme of class instruction 
was initiated at which lectures were given on speci- 
fic subjects towards the preparation of designs to be 
undertaken by students. ‘These were most popular 
and successful for several years, but through over- 
crowding occasioned by the limited accommodation 
they possessed their efforts were seriously hindered. 
On the evacuation by the Society of Antiquaries of 
rooms in the Royal Institution a petition was pre- 
sented to the Board of Manufactures for the use of 
accommodation there, and after a time, through the 
strenuous efforts of the Association, there was 
established, in 1893, what had been known as the 
School of Applied Art. The object was to extend 
the teaching then being carried out under such im- 
proved conditions as would make it meet the require- 
ments of students in the building crafts who would 
become associated with the architect’s work. The 
birth of the new scheme nearly cost the parent its 
life, for the Association, at all times too generous to 
become financially strong, crippled itself seriously 
by its self-imposed burden of financially supporting 
its offspring. Notwithstanding these larger efforts, 
classes for study and practice of design were still 
conducted by the Association’s junior section, and 
money prizes were annually awarded from contribu- 
tions liberally donated by the members. The Asso- 
ciation’s energies towards interesting the public 
had been further shown in its promotion of exhibi- 
tions of architectural work in 1885, and again this 
year. But “tout vient a celui qui sait attendre,”’ 
and as not the least of its achievements the Asso- 
ciation gladly acknowledged and boasted the ac- 
complishment of a long-cherished desire by having 
at last succeeded in persuading the Institute to 
make Edinburgh a temporary resting-place in its 
official pilgrimage. By a fairly long course of 
strenuous effort to make the art of architecture of 
some attraction to the public, and even to their own 
members, their Association felt entitled to claim 
that it had justified its formation and existence. 
Under the recent amalgamation with the Institute 
they looked forward confidently to an increase and 
strengthening of friendships, and he might safely 
say they should be found among the most loyal of 
its branches. Let other cities and architectural 
associations prosper, but let the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association flourish was his fervent prayer. 

Mr. JoHN SLATER [F’.| proposed “The Guests.” 
He said they would all agree that it was a toast 
that could in no wise be omitted. The Royal 
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Institute of British Architects, whether it held its 
dinner in London or in any provincial centre, was 
always delighted to welcome members of different 
professions or gentlemen engaged in public work. 
It was good for them as architects to foregather 
with gentlemen of other professions, because it 
enlarged their sympathies, and he hoped the guests 
would be glad to be there that night. They had 
with them a number of very distinguished visitors. 
The Lord Provost was the head of the municipality 
which had in its charge this supremely beautiful 
and interesting city—interesting in its memorials 
of a great past, and beautiful in its modern adorn- 
ments—and he was quite sure from what they had 
seen that day that the councillors of the city were 
fully alive to the responsibility of their position. 
There were other distinguished guests present as 
to whose titles it might be forgiven an ignorant 
Southerner, perhaps, if he was not quite acquainted 
with what they connoted. He thought they must 
feel envious of Scotsmen in having the opportunity 
of attaining to such an office as that of the Lord 
Dean of Guild. Most of these offices were of 
interest; no doubt they derived from remote 
antiquity, and they contrasted favourably with such 
commonplace titles of the South as Official Referee 
or Superintending Architect. He quite agreed 
with Mr. Stokes that architects in the South would 
be glad to have some such office amongst them as 
that of Dean of Guild Court. They also had 
present the Provost of Leith and Sir T. Gibson 
Carmichael and others, but he would associate with 
the toast the name of a gentleman who had always 
taken a great interest in what was one of the most 
important subjects of municipal business—viz. 
hygiene and sanitation—he alluded to Sir James 
Russell. 

Sir JAmMeEs A. Russevn, LL.D., said it was a 
great honour that he should be allowed to be 
spokesman for the guests, who thanked the Institute 
warmly for their hospitality, and they thanked 
them still more for giving them an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with some of the members of 
the Institute, and of becoming associated in some 
small way with those who belonged to that great 
and noble profession. It was a curious fact that 
over and over again, from remote times, archi- 
tecture had been compared to music. It had been 
called music in space, or frozen music, and all 
must recognise that that description was true. 
Kveryone who looked at the Scott Monument, at 
Heriot’s Hospital, at Roslin Chapel, to speak of 
buildings near them, must feel that Madame de 
Staél expressed their feelings when she said that 
the view of such a monument was like perpetual 
and fixed music (‘‘ La vue d’un tel monument est 
comme une musique continuelle et fixce’’). It was 
something for the guests to be allowed to be asso- 
ciated with the feelings and aims and works of 
those who were creating this glorious music in our 
midst—something which was not sold, but which 
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was constantly exercising an educative and bene- 
ficial influence in the minds of the public who 
walked along the streets. They liked t 
ciated with those who wielded power in t 
and they felt great pleasure in be 

with those who were in reality the hist 
who in their works marked the sta 
—the manners, the feelings, the customs, and even 
the climate of the places where they practised their 
art. What would on 
Greece, of the Kast—but for the architects whos« 
names had pt rished? The y rej » make the 
acquaintance of those men who had | lisciplined 
by the experience of all trades—-who were artists 
and men of science, and who provided for us such 
intellectual, as well as emotional, delight as we 
experience in seeing their been 
said that it was the humble men w ( l to do 
bold things, and we must recognise that many 
bold things had been done by members of the pro- 
fession—things which ought down their 
names amonest the immortals 
circumstance was discovered w d to find 
the names of the architects of of the creat 
buildings of the past, for the inknown or 
obscured. The names must known at 
the time, but no one seemed t think it worth 
while to preserve them fon In recard 
to local architects, the men Edinbureh 
Architectural Association, both in their ec rporate 
capacity and as individuals, had reat part 
t eve ry 
training, and 


» be aussO- 
he world, 
associated 
rians of all 


ages; te of society 


know of icient cities ol 


works. t hy ad 


very curious 


to-day. 


bers of the 


in public affairs of the city. They had I 


movement for the promotion of art 
especially of applied art training, town, and 
they had sacrificed their means and time in doing 
so. They had invariably come to front when 
any such question had become a matter of public 
debate, and they had given Edinburgh two, if not 
more, expositions in the shan hibition of 
drawings of famous works o1 ected works, 
which had helped greatly to promote public tast 
in Edinburgh. He trusted that bers of the 
Institute would have time to look in at the Exhibi 
tion at the Mound, to which Mr. Blane had made 
reference. In all the efforts of the arch 
Edinburgh for the public weal, and in all the 
movements by which they had before the 
public, he could not recall a single instance where 
they worked for the personal advantage of the pro- 
fession or of themselves as individuals. He thought 
that it was a noble testin nembers of 
the profession that, althou: 
nent in all public questions relating to the b uty 
of the city—in questions of art, &c.—they never 
said a word for themselves. 

At the close of th proces 
joined in singing “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


itects of 


been promi 
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company 


Visit to Roslin Chapel. 
By the kind permission of Mr. John ( 
Trustee of the Chapel, several meml 
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party were enabled to visit Roslin Chapel on 
Saturday morning, the 6th. Roslin is a short 
journey by train from Waverley Station, Edin- 
burgh. Roslin Chapel is situated at the south- 
east of the village, on the edge of a steep grassy 
bank, sloping down to the Esk. The Rey. John 
Thomson, F.S.A. Scot., very kindly took charge of 
the party, and described the various points of in- 
terest in the building. The church was founded 


. by Sir William St. Clair, third Earl and Prince of 


Orkney. He succeeded his father about 1417, and 
built a large part of the present castle and made 
otherimprovements and enlargements. The founda- 
tions of the chapel were laid in 1446, and the 
building occupied about thirty-six or forty years. 
The cost at the present rate of wages would have 
been about £400,000. 


Visit to George Heriot’s School. 

On Saturday afternoon a visit was paid to George 
Heriot’s School, and the building was inspected 
under the guidance of Mr. Hippolyte Blanc. The 
building, a rectangular structure, the interior quad- 
rangle of which measures about ninety feet on each 
side, was founded in 1628 from a bequest by 
George Heriot, jeweller to the Court of James VI., 
for the maintenance and education of a limited 
number of sons of merchant burgesses. By prudent 
investment the original funds have largely in- 
creased, and the benefits correspondingly extended 
by the erection of additional outdoor schools. 
Originally the boys were maintained in residence, 
but now the institution is conducted as a day school 
for foundationers and others. The architect was 
William Wallace, Kine’s Master Mason, and its 
prototype in details is probably from Denmark. 
‘There are many examples of its detailin and around 
the city. ‘There is nothing to support the state- 
ment that Inigo Jones had anything to do with 
The approach to the school was 
originally on the north side, and this accounts 
for the special richness of the treatment of the 
northern eleyation, especially the facade of the 
arched pend. Within the quadrangle, the chapel 
building is seen on the south side and the dining- 
hall on the west side. Classrooms are distributed on 
the north and east sides. Doth internally and ex- 
ternally the elevations are marked by a most liberal 
display of carved ornaments, symbols of George 
Heriot’s craft; monograms and mottoes, very 
appropriately and decoratively treated. In 1659 
Cromwell’s troops occupied the building. In 1820 
Lauriston Place, on the south, was formed, and the 
present lodge, designed by Playfair, was erected. 

At the conclusion of the visit a hearty vote of 
thanks was passed to the principal of the School, 
Mr. Lowe, and to Mr. Blane. 

Those who were able to extend their visit to 
Monday were invited to visit the works of Messrs. 
Redpath, Brown, & Co., Limited, Steel Girder 
Manufacturers. 


the design. 








